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No More Alcohol 

As now made, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does not 
contain the least particle of alcohol in any form 
whatever. You get all the tonic and alterative 
effects, without stimulation. When a stimulant 
is needed, your doctor will know it, and will 
tell you of it. Ask him if it is not true that 


in nine cases out of ten a sick person is better 
off without alcohol than with it. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla| 
NON-ALCOHOLIC 


We have no secrets to hide! We pub- 
lish the formulas of all our medicines. 


J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 



























Established 1860 BLICKEMSBEREER 


150 Varieties Typewriters 


Unite the Good Points of 
other makes at about 1-2 
the usual prices. 


VISIBLE 
_ WRITING 


ESTERBROOKS 
Steel Pens 


Over 
120,000 
in use 
Send for 
Catalogue 36 
Sos ment of Oe LONG LIFE and DURABILITY of 

the Blickensderfer Typewriters liesin the fact that the IM- 
PORTANT NG PARTS are made from the 
TOUGHEST, FINEST and HIGHEST PRICED 
steel on the market. This enables.us to make a machine 





Sold Everywhere ; of LIGHT WEIGHT whichis GUARANTEED to 
outlast the heavy built typewriters. 
The Best Pens Made THE BLICKENSDERFER MANF’G CO. 
- STAMFORD, CONN. 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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can be obtained in no other form. 


give the illustrations greater effect. 


the King’s Pictures, &c. 


as MUNERA PULVERIS). 
will appear shortly. 


Leather, $1.00 


31-WEST 23d STREET, 


2. The Inclusion of all the Original Illustrations. 
3. The careful manner in which thése books are produced, special inks being employed to 


* RUSKIN’S STONES OF VENICE. In 3 vols. 
RUSKIN’S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
RUSKIN’S UNTO THIS LAST, THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF ART, (reissued in 1889 

as A JOY FOR EVER) and ESSAYS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, (subsequently reissued 

Introduction by SIR OLIVER LODGE. Further Volumes 


=| 


THE EVERYMAN RUSKIN > 


CHIEF FEATURES : 
1. Special Introductions by well-known art-critics or disciples of Ruskin. These introductions 


NOW READY 
The First Ten Volumes: 


RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols. Introduction by LIONEL CUST, Keeper of 


Introduction by L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 
Introduction by SELWYN IMAGE. 


Full List of EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY on application. 
Cloth, 50 cents per vol 


Postpaid 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CITY 











THE HIDDEN PLACES 


By ALIDA CHANLER EMMET 
Octavo, $1.00 net. Postage 6 Cents. 


A collection of poems of nature, of life, and 
of love, by a new writer of considerable original- 
ity and charm. It is an altogether unusual first 

k, and contains much of interest and of 
promise. 


ROBERT GRIER COOKE 


INCORPORATED 
307 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00 Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents: 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and add envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their’ return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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REEDSBARTON 


Silversmiths and Jewelers 
‘ Watches Sterling Silver,Cut 
Glass.Le Goods, Art Stationery 
SPLENDID SILVER 
Select for.the bride something from 
| our large stock of silverware. 
Newest patterns—heaviest weight—- 
choicest om se 
Our productions give the greates 
pleasure to the recipient. 


Sugar and Cream Sets . . $16.00 and up 
Relish Dishes ..... 13.50 and up 
Flower Baskets. . . . . 12.00 and up 


Water Pitchers. . . . . 36.00 and up 
Set of 12 Almond Dishes. . 24.00 and up 


Fifth Ave.& 32nd St. 
ABS 
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New JERSEY, Morristown. 


Morristown School for Boys. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER (Princeton), Fvecident | acre Leg Trustees, 
FRaANcIs CALL WOODMAN (Harvard), Hi 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 





Equal to the best in all ree 9 s catalogue will show, 
yet only $400 per year. Col. .. WRIGHT, A. M., 
Principal. Freehold, N. J. 





THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y, 
Alst year begins: for ola’ boys, September 28th. 


SUMMER 


Cavalry School 


At St. Johns, Manlius, N. Y. 
Tutoring if desired. A school of recreation. Complete 
equipment for sports and _ pleasures of a boy’s summer 
vacation. Constant supervision. Apply to WiLt1am Ver- 
BECK. 


17th SUMMER SESSION 17th 
OF THE 


UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


ITHACA, N. Y. 

Ten weeks July rom 4 18th. Preparation for Fall entrance 
examinations for L UNIVE . Boarding and Day 
Departments. ee rticulars address Ouas. A. STILES, B.S. 
Pres., Ave. ©. Term opens Oct. Ist. Certificates ac- 
cepted. Tiustrated catalogue sent on request. 




















THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION 
An address by President Southworth, sent free on ap- 
plication to the Recorder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Trains men and women for the anon gel or minist: 


No doctrinal tests. Generous yay scholarship 
funds. a for study abroad i By awa 
annually to a competent graduate. lectureshi 


Member of the American mittee oar Enssaves on the 


History of Religions. 


The Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal site. Prepares for all wee, 
Strong teaching. Genuine milita ry training. Symme J 
culture. Clean smn AWRER Not 7 reform 


HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev, Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

78d year begins Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed college-preparatory. 
Certificates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers. Native French and German. New brick gymna- 
sium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field- 
hockey, ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, 
within 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views 
WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 








address 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON OR OF THE 


EMO xy. 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 








JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New E 





Travel University, | st.. wimington, Delaware 


Travel, Education, Recreation. The vest way. Italy to England 
July 2, $300, $350, $400. Scholarly leadership. 


Ideal Tour, 55 Da’ Mountains, 2 
EUROPE ii. sae Fate La ee teas, $265 
J. PAUL GRAHAM, Principal Lawrence School, an 

Information about this and other tours FREE 









Ss EXCEPTIONAL TOURS 


73-88 days—12 countries—$360 to $595. 
Naples to Ireland, in- 


June 20 and 29, Via Gibraltar. 
eluding Vienna and Berlin. Aug. 
80 days; low rate. 9th year; 
W. A. Johnson, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. # 


A L. | om A NJ L. q NJ MONTREAL TO 


LIVERPOOL. 
The First Transatlantic Turbines 
Fast, Elegant, Without Vibration 
THE SHORTEST, 4S WELL AS THE SMOOTHEST AND Most PICTURESQUE, 
RovuTE TO EUROPE. 

VICTORIAN, May 24, June 21. igmtay, ed * Mey 
31, June 28. VIRGINIAN, May 10, June 7. July, & 
NISIAN, } —F 17, June 14, July 12. Saloon, $65, 0, 580 ~4 
upwards. saloon, $42.50 to $47.50. 

ont for clr circular: F. Debevoise, Flatiron a 

ion, 245 Broadway, or H. & A. ALLAN. 


2) YEARS OF FOREIGN TRAVEL 


WITH HUNDREDS OF 
DELIGHTED PEOPLE 


SEND FOR JUNE ITINERARY 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 


643 Boylston Street, Boston 


PRACTICAL 
EUROPEAN GUIDE 


By M. D. Frazar. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postage 10 cts, additional 
GIVES RAILROAD FARES, HOTEL 
RATES, ROUTES ANDO COSTS. SIGHT- 
SEEING IN EACH CITY, AND MUCH 
ADVICE ANO INFORMATION. 
BERBERT B. TURNER & CO., 684 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


EUROPE tours 


Teese G) Lane a6, chests 


























4 ont Some Se Pleasure Travel. 
A select party t, pnd 8 for a comprehensive 
8 months’ tour of Continent. 

ROUND THE WORLD 
| eg ee FE, 9 RA, 
Tour of the World leave from September to Jan- 
Uary. 

THOS.COOK & ON, 
245 & 1200 Broad 649 Ave., 
NEW YORE. 

185 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Travelers’ Checks Payable Everywhere. 
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All Railroad and 
- PE Steamship tickets 
2! for European Travel 


including 


Rundreise System 
WERNER & CO. 


407-409 Broadway, New York 


General Passenger Agents for 


Royal Flushing Mail Route 


(The by royalty patronized route 
between England and the Continent) 


and 


Netherland State Railways 


Write for important facilities for inde- 
mdent travel and special party rates. 
Send us outline of your cous tour 
and we send estimate Free of Charge. 
Correspondence of tourist agents and all those 
contemplating a trip to Europe cordially invited 











SELECT 
FOREIGN TOURS. 
To all parts of 
and the Orient. Under” 
our expert guidance, you 
derive all the pleasures and 
benefits possible and avoid 


all the discomforts and 
vexations of travel abroad. 


TOUR ROUND THE WORLD 

sailing October 9th West. 
Exclusive features. Book- 
let of Tour that interests 
you sent on request. 


120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








MORNING WALKS THROUGH THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


may be arranged for under the guidance of a student 
familiar with the principal art galleries of Europe. A com- 
prehensive view may be had in one visit with economy of 
time and effort. posse! courses for systematic study. 
Address Mrs. E. C. B. Fassett, 10 West 38th St., N.Y. 











Health in the Hill Tops 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Coun 
on the main live and branches x,* si New York, 
tario & Weste 

If you are seeking M4 SUMMER "HOM for your family 

in a region of absolut 
HEA LTB. “AT MODERATE COST, 

2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, pure water, pure 
milk, no malaria or mosquitoes, and within Three Hours’ 
Ride from New York—a country heartily aw 9 by 
physicians—then send 8 cents for postage under- 

signed, or call and et free at offices below the SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED 8 “SUMMER HOMES,”’ 185 
It gives a list of ae 1,000 Hotels, Farms aan rd- 
ing Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 
attractiona, etc. Vacation Rureau at 425 Broadway, N. Y. 

IN NEW we ym poe, ee 1893 = oy 


Des ; Journal 
Information Bureau, Columbus "Cini and 59th St., Bagle 
Information Bureau, 26 Bast 23d St. 

IN BROOKLYN—4 Co Court 8t., 479 Nostrand Ave., cor. 
. Eagle Information Bureau. 
ets at veduend rates 


ally ea and Bas offices, 
LS ,Remmee 


faking io ce or Mey aft 


Fae TENTH ANNUAL CRUISE. 
ORIENT Ss Sasa 
“Arabic,’’ 16, tons. 30 
ro EUROPE, 3 ROUND THE 
ram i Wo’ 
C. CLARK, Times Building, New York. 





WORLD. 





spospentons Travel—a NEW WAY 


By money, savetrouble. Solves the difficulties of going alone. 
in AMERICAN TRAVEL OtuB, Wilmington. Del. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











BELGIUM 
LE GRAND HOTEL 


BRUSSEL GRILL Room. J. CURTET. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


lass of nervous and mental patients received. 
Sg expestenee: late first Assistant Physician in 








Midainton Na teS TNRET Bees Pe 
BROOKLYN 
MANSION HOUSE "noon 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates. 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New York. 
J. C. VAN CLBAF, Proprietor. 


WEEKAPAUG INN 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Always cool: Charming, restful spot. Tennis, Golf 
Fishing, Boating, Touring Cars. Fresh Sea Food. 


F. C. BUFFUM, Weekapaug, R. I. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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HADDON HALL 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





OPEN se SEND 
ENTIRE |i Pea FOR 
YEAR Tr | BOOKLET 


LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT 














THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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The Hwependent 


Book List No. 12 
The Panama Canal 


[In response to many requests for the best references 
on Panama and the Canal, the following list has been 
prepared. Any of the books mentioned will be sent by 
Tue INDEPENDENT on recei t of price. Those of the Gov- 
ernment reports that are not out of print may be obtained 
from the Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, or 
thru members of Congress. ] 

Four Centuries of the Panama Canal. By 
Willis Fletcher Johnson. 1906. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. The most compre- 
hensive history of the canal, from its inception 
by Cortez to the present time, containing 
much interesting information about the coun- 
try and its people not to be found elsewhere. 

Problems of the Panama Canal By Gen. 
Henry L. Abbot. Second Edition. 1907. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. The author 
was consulting engineer in the old French 
company, the new Panama Canal Company 
and the United States Board. The book is 
especially valuable for its statistics of the cli- 
matology of the Isthmus, the flow of the 
Chagres River and other engineering factors. 

Panama: The Isthmus and the Canal. IIlus- 
trated. 1906. By C. H. Forbes-Lindsay. Phila- 
delphia: The John C. Winston Co. $1.00. 
Chiefly devoted to the history of the efforts of 
the various canal companies and a discussion 
of the rival projects. Contains map and profile 
of the lock plan now being followed. 

On the Spanish Main; or, Some English 
Forays on the Isthmus of Darien. 1906. With 
22 illustrations and map. By John Masefield. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. A very 
readable account of the Isthmus in the time of 
the buccaneers, including the destruction of 
the old city of Panama by Morgan, with abun- 
dant quotations from the original narratives. 

Panama Patchwork. Poems by James Stan- 
ley Gilbert, with introduction by Tracy Robin- 
son. Second Edition. 1905. Panama: Star 
and Herald Co. The first book of verse in- 
spired by life in Panama. 

GOVERNMENT REPORTS. 

Annual Reports of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. December, 1904, and later. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Gives full details of or- 
ganization, administration, negotiations with 
Republic of Panama and the construction of 
the canal. 

Reports of the Department of Health of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. Monthly and 
annual. By Col. W. C. Gorgas, Chief Sanitary 
Officer. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. The official account of the successful 
war waged against tropical epidemic diseases. 

Report of the Board of Consulting Engi- 
neers. 1906. Government~ Printing Office. 
Contains the discussion and plans of the sea- 
level and lock canal projects by American and 
foreign engineers. 

Hearings Before the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals of the United States Senate. 2 
vols. 1906. Government Printing Office. 





Stenographic report of the evidence educed 
from the examination of experts and complain- 
ants in regard to admmnistration and the rival 


canal plans. 

Notes on Panama. General Staff, War De- 
partment. November, 1903. This collection 
of all the available data on the geography of 
the Isthmus and the navigation of its coasts 
was prepared for the use of the Navy at the 
outbreak of the Panaman revolution. Large map 
of Panama. 

ARTICLES IN THE INDEPENDENT. 

Special articles on Panama, usually well illus- 
trated, were published in most of the popular 
magazines during 1905-6. For references consult 
their indexes or a general periodical index. For 
more scientific and technical articles see the 
geographical and engineering periodicals for the 
same vears. The most complete periodical his- 
tory of the Panama Canal, strictly unbiased and 
containing abundant quotations from official re- 
ports and addresses, will be found in Tue 
INDEPENDENTS “Survey of the World,” which 
every few weeks for the past three years has in- 
cluded some item of news on the subject. 

The Panama Canal Question. By Prof. 
Emory R. Johnson, Member of the‘Isthmian Canal 
Commission. THE INDEPENDENT, Dec. 31, 1903. 
3 pages. 

Panama and the Panamanians. By C. L. 
Withrow. THE INDEPENDENT, Jan. 7, 1904. 10 
pages. The author was a planter in Panama for 
four years. 

Progress at Panama. By John Barrett, United 
States Minister to Panama. THE INDEPENDENT, 
Feb. 23, 1905. 2 pages. 

Present Aspects of the Panama Canal. By 
William H. Burr, Member of-the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. THE INDEPENDENT, May 18, 1905. 

Our Mismdnagement at Panama. By Poult- 
ney Bigelow. THE INDEPENDENT, Jan. 4, 1906. A 
sharp criticism of the work of the Commission, 
with photographs showing bad sanitary conditions 
in Colon. This article was replied to by President 
Roosevelt in a message to Congress dated Jan. 
. 1906, containing denials of the charges by 
Secretary Taft, Chief Engineer Stevens and 
others. . The Bigelow article was reprinted from 
THE INDEPENDENT and published with the Presi- 
dential message and cther evidence in rebuttal in 
the Annual Report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission for the year ending Dec., 1905. [Senate 
Doc. No. 127, Part 2, 59th Congress, 1st Session.] 
Mr. Bigelow’s account of his second visit to Pan- 
ama ny published in the Cosmopolitan, Vol. 41 


I 
“The Independent’s” Report on Panama. By 


Edwin E. Slosson and Gardner Richardson: THE 
INDEPENDENT, Mar. 15, 1906. This and the five 
succeeding issues contain a description of the 
progress of the work and of sanitary and social 
conditions as seen by the two members of the 
editorial staff who visitedthe Isthmus for the pur- 
pose of finding out for themselves”how things were 
going. The titles of the other articles of the 
series are: Life in the Canal Zone, Mar. 22; The 
Sea-Level Versus the Lock Canal (with maps and 
profiles). Mar. 290; The Republic and the Zone, 
April 5; Taboga and the Chagres River April 12; 
The Life Stories of a Jamaican Faborer and a 
Martinique Girl, April 19. Altogether 48 pages, 
illustrated by 40 original photographs. 
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Housekeeping Linens, Blankets 


and Quilts 
FOR SUMMER HOMES 


The following lines are especially recommended for reliability and service. 
The prices quoted are, in most cases, those which prevailed a year ago and 
Registered Trade Mark are, therefore, much below present values. 


. Pure Linen Sheets (Per Pair.) 
Single Bed Size, $4.50, 5.50, 6.50, 7.50. 
Double Bed, $6.00, 7.00, 8.00, 9.00, 10.50. 

Linen Pillow Cases (Per Pair.) 
$1.00, 1.25, 1.50, 1.75, 2.00, 2.50 and up. 
Hemmed and Hemstitched Cotton Sheets (Per Pair.) 
Single Bed, $1.50, 2.00, 2.25, 2.75, 3.25. 
Double Bed, $2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 3.00, 3.75. 

Cotton Pillow Cases (Per Pair.) 
45¢-, 50c. and up to $1.00. 

Light Weight California Biankets 

All White or with Pink or Blue Borders. 
Single Bed, $4.00, 4.50, 6.00, 7.00 pair. 
Double Bed, $5.50, 7.50, 8.00, 10.00 pair. 

’ Medium Weight California Blankets 
Single Bed, $4.50, 5.00, 6.50, 7.00 pair. 

Double Bed, $6.50, 8.00, 9.00, 10.50 pair. 
Summer Comfortables 

72x78 inches, $2.00 and 3.50 each. 
Light Weight Quilts 

Single Bed Size, $1.50, 2.25, 2.50. 

Double Bed Size, $2.50, 3.00, 3.50. 

Bleached Table Damask (By the Yard.) 
In a large assortment of good designs. 
2 yards wide, $1.00, 1.25, 1.50 per yard. 





Table Cloths : 

An excellent collection of patterns in 
the desirable sizes. The prices quote 
ally low. 
2x2 yds., $2.25, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00. 
2x2%4, $2.75, 3-00, 3-75, 4-50, 5.00. 
2X3, $3.25, 4.00, 4.50, 5.50, 6.00. 
2%4x2%, $5.00, 6.00. 24%4x2%, $7.00. 
2%x2%, $4.50, 6.00, 6.50, 7.00. 
2%4x3, $6.00, 7.00, 7.50, 8.25. 

Napkins (Per Dozen.) 
Breakfast Size, $2.00, 2.25, 2.75, 3.00, 4.00. 
Dinner Size, $3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00. 
Pure Linen Hard Towels (Dozen.) 
Hemmed Huck, $1.50, 2.00, 2.50, 3.00. 
Hemstitched Huck, $3.50, 4.00, 4.50. 
Bath Towels and Bath Requisites 

Hemmed White Cotton Towels of good size, 25c., 35¢., 

40C., 50C. 
Hemstitched Imported Bath Towels in all grades and 

sizes, 5oc. to $2.50 each. 
Brown Linen Friction Towels, soc. to $1.75 each. 
English Bath Sheets, Bath Mats, etc., in large variety. 
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MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTFNTION 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 


14 W. 23d Street 








Do Your Savings Earn 


5% a Year 


THE INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


has thousands of thoughtful and prudent 
investors who will certify that this Company 
has for years paid, and is still paying them. 
5% a year on every dollar invested with it, 
day in and day out, year out and year in. 

They are not speculators, but conservative 
men and women, who know that there is no 
safer basis of investment security than real 
estate mortgages on New York and sub- 
urban homes. 

Your money will earn for you 5%, will 
always be under your control, subject to 
withdrawal if needed. The security is abso- 
lute, and the Company is under the New 
York Banking Department supervision and 
inspection. 

Established 14 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

19 Times Bldg. 

Broadway and 42d Street, New York 








ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for Cleaning aad Polishing 
SILVERWARE 


Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. in stamp: 


for a full box. Electro-Silicon Soap has equal merits. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


Grocers and Druggists sell it. 
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Survey of the World 


Owing to the utter- 
ances of prominent 
men in favor of his 
renomination, the President is said to be 
considering the expediency of repeating 
the declaration which he made in 1904. 
At the White House, a few days ago, to 
several persons who predicted that the 
delegations from their respective States 
would ask and vote for his renomina- 
tion, he said: “If I were to accept a re- 
nomination after what I-have said on 
the subject, I should be historically dis- 
graced.” Henry Watterson asserts that 
at a meeting of journalists last winter 
the President made the following re- 
marks : 

“Why can’t you trust me? I tell you that 
if the next National Republican convention 
nominates me and adjourns it will have to re- 
assemble, because I will not accept the nomina- 
tion. 

A letter asking for the views of Repub- 
licans, “whether for or against President 
Roosevelt,” and for other information, 
was sent to 3,500 men in the State of 
New York by the League of Republican 
Clubs. Speaking of the 2,138 replies, 
the League’s president says that in all of 
them it seemed to be taken for granted 
that Mr. Roosevelt would not accept an- 
cther nomination, altho nine-tenths of 
the writers desired that his policies be 
carried forward. Secretary Taft has 
formally been placed in the field by the 
managers of his canvass in Ohio, who 
are completing their organization and 
appealing to local politicians by letter 
and otherwise. It is now asserted that 
a majority of the members of the Re- 
publican State Committee are in favor 


National Politics 


of the Secretary’s nomination, altho 
nearly three-fourths of them were 
claimed by the opposition a few weeks 
ago. Senator Dick, George B. Cox and 
other friends of Senator Foraker, have 
recently argued against any such test at 
the primaries, this year, as was proposed 
by the Senator, and the latter now ex- 
plains that he never desired or suggest- 
ed that there should be a primary test 
before the elections of November next 
or in connection with them. It is said 
that the negroes and the organized 
working men of Ohio oppose the can- 
didacy of the Secretary. His friends 
are confident, however, that he has al- 
ready won the support of his party in 


that State. 
; & 


Railway It is expected that several 
Questions Prominent railroad compa~ 
nies will cause a valuation of 


their physical property to be made by 
experts, thus forestalling a similar val- 
uation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission if the Commission should de- 


cide to make one. It seems to be ad- 
mitted that President Mellen (of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road) and some other railway officers 
think that there should be such an ap- 
praisal, and that Mr. Stevens (recently 
Chief Engineer of the Panama Canal) 
has really been employed to do the work 
on Mr. Mellen’s road. The assertion is 
made that many roads are undercapital- 
ized, and that proof of the fact will 
assist in marketing additional stock or 
bonds. Valuations having been made, 
there will rest upon the Government the 
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burden of proving that they are ex- 
cessive. There is some discussion of the 
question whether the present value or 
the original cost of terminals and land 
should be accepted. Evidently the com- 
panies will accept the present value. In 
some instances, land acquired as a gift 
from communities is now worth many 
millions. The cost of replacing existing 
terminals in large cities would be enor- 
mous. It is understood that valuation is 
one of the subjects to be considered by 
the President/ in his address on the 
30th. Another is the supervision of is- 
sues of securities hereafter to be made. 
It is noticeable that President George J. 
Gould recently said that he would not 
oppose a judicious supervision of new 
securities by the National Government. 

During the recent Harriman in- 
vestigation there was disclosed an agree- 
ment, nearly four years old, between 
the Southern Pacific and the San Pedro 
(Senator Clark’s) road, binding the 


latter to adopt the rates of the former, 
and not to change them without the 
former’s consent, for a period of ninety- 


nine years. This was held to be a clear 
violation of law. It is now announced: 
that the agreement was cancelled on 
April 15th. Mr. Harriman was not 
questioned as to this subject, and 
therefore he did not acquire immunity 
from prosecution. It is said that the 
Commission intended to prosecute. The 
penalty for the offense alleged to have 
been committed may be both fine and 
imprisonment. The Department of Jus- 
tice is soon to ask the courts for an or- 
der requiring Mr. Harriman to answer 
the Commission’s questions which he 
refused to answer during the. investiga- 
tion. In the rebate cases against the 
Beef Trust, the judgment of the lower 
court has been affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which rejects the 
pleas of the defendants. This is the 
first case of the kind to be decided on 
appeal, and the decision probably fore- 
shadows the action of the court upon 
those which are to follow.——The At- 
lantic Coast Line refused to obey an 
order of the North Carolina Commis- 
sion that it should make a connection 
with another road at Selma for the con- 
venience of the public, upon the ground 
that the resulting passenger business 
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would be done at a loss. At Washing- 
ton, the Supreme Court now upholds the 
Commission’s power to enforce such an 
order, saying that a road may be com- 
pelled to furnish adequate facilities to 
the public even if as an incident there 
be some pecuniary loss on that part of 
its service directly involved. The de- 
cision is regarded as one of considerable 
importance in its bearing upon the power 
of a State Railroad Commission. It 
is expected that several companies will 
test in the courts the recent railway 
legislation of Minnesota, which includes 
laws reducing passenger and freight 


rates. 
& 


At a meeting of the Cen- 
tral Federated Union of 
New York City on Sun- 
day last, a committee appointed to call 
upon the President and to talk with him 
about his criticism of Moyer and Hay- 
wood reported that they had had a frank 
conference with the President for an 
hour and a half, and that he had pre- 
pared a letter addressed to their chair- 
man. It appeared when this letter was 
read that the greater part of it was an 
extract from another letter, written by 
the President on March 25th, 1906, and 
addressed to the Attorney-General, in 
which he urged that Moyer and Hay- 
wood should have “exact justice.” He 
wrote as follows: 


The Idaho 
Murder Cases 


“Our duty is (if it should ever happen that 
we had any power in the matter) to see that 
exact justice is done these men. There must 
be no condonation of lawlessness on our part, 
even if the lawlessness takes the form of an 
effort to avenge the wrongs committed by the 
lawlessness of others. The sole question as 
regards Haywood and Moyer must be the 
question whether or not they can be shown to 
be guilty of this particular act, and their legal 
rights must be as carefully guarded as those 
of any other men. It is alleged that they were 
extradited from Colorado in a manner that 
amounted to a betrayal of their legal rights. 
I should like to have the District Attorney of 
Colorado, and, if necessary, the District At- 
torney of Idaho, give me such information as 
they can on this point.” 


He also wanted to know, he said, 
whether the authorities of Idaho were 
disposed to act unfairly, and, on the 
other hand, whether there was “any 
symptom of a miscarriage of justice” in 
favor of the accused. He continued: 
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“The intemperate violence with which So- 
cialistic or labor papers like that of Debs, and, 
lL am sorry to say, some other labor organiza- 
tions, have insisted without any knowledge of 
the facts upon treating these men as martyrs 
to the cause of labor, has unquestionably re- 
sulted in tremendous pressure being brought 
to bear upon the authorities of Idaho to dis- 
charge or acquit them, whether guilty or 
innocent. ; 

“So far as the unions are anxious only to 
see that exact justice is done these men, that 
they are given their full legal rights and nm 
condemned unless proved guilty of this specific 
act, they are entitled to the.cordial co-opera 
tion of all just and fair-minded citizens. So 
far as by any action or by murderous and 
treasonable language, such as that quoted above 
from Debs (and others), they tend to bring 
pressure to bear upon the State authorities and 
the courts to obstruct the course of justice and 
to render it difficult to convict the men, if 
guilty, they are equally without stint to be con- 
demned ; and anything that the Federal author. 
ities can do in either eve: nt to further the cause 
of justice is to be done.” 


Following this extract, the President 
wrote to the committée’s chairman that 
if any one could show that there had 
been a miscarriage of justice for or 
against Moyer or Haywood, he would 
at once lay the evidence before the At- 
torney-General for such action thereon 
as it might be within the power of the 
Federal authorities to take. After the 
letter had been read, the President was 
commended by members of the commit- 
tee and attacked by Socialists. Those 
who applauded the President’s name 
were clearly a majority, and the report 
was accepted. The trial at Boise wiil 
begin onthe oth. Already there are 
many newspaper correspondents and 
other visitors in the city. Some addition 
to the forces at the military post has been 
made, owing to threats of violence. 

About 20,000 persons took part in a pa- 
rade of protest in New York on the 4th. 
A majority of these were said to be So- 
cialists. At the close of the parade there 
was a mass meeting in a large hall, where 
speeches in defense of the Idaho prison- 
ers were made by Socialists of local 


prominence. 
as 


As a result of the long 
investigation concern- 
ing the furnishing of 
the new capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., civil 
and criminal suits will be brought by the 
Attorney-General of the State against 


The Harrisburg 
Capitol 
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several persons. Among those involved 
in the scandal are John H. Sanderson, to 
whom a very comprehensive contract was 
awarded; Joseph M. Huston, architect, 
and James H. Shumaker, formerly super- 
intendent of grounds and buildings. The 
cost of the building was about $4,000,000, 
and $9,000,000 more was expended upon 
the furnishings. We have heretofore 
shown the extraordinary prices paid for 
painting the walls, for chairs, chande- 
liers, etc, The experts employed now es- 
timate that Sanderson’s profits on the 
$5.550,785 paid to him were $3,500,000. 
In the $2,000,000 paid for metallic furni- 
ture there was a profit of 500 per cent. 
Governor Pennypacker was president of 
the board that had charge of the work 
and was a party to all the contracts for 
furnishings. Last autumn (while he was 
Governor) he issued a statement saying 
that not a dollar had been misspent, that 
the building could not be duplicated for 
$13,000,000, that no bill had been finally 
settled until the articles to which it re- 
lated had been measured and weighed, 
and that the accuracy of every bill had 
been certified by Huston and Shumaker. 
Governor Pennypacker’s notorious law 
for muzzling the press was repealed last 
week. 
& 


The treaty with Santo 
Domingo, ratified at 
Washington on Feb- 
ruary 25th, was ratified on the 2d by the 
Dominican Congress. We have hereto- 
fore explained this agreement, which 
marks a new departure in the relations 
of the United States with the smaller 
American republics. It provides for the 
appointment, by the President of the 
United States, of a receiver to collect the 
republic’s customs revenue and apply a 
large part of it to the payment of the re- 
public’s foreign debt. This debt has 
been scaled down to $17,000,000, and the 
old bonds are to be covered by a new 
loan of $20,000,000, at 5 per cent., soon 
to be issued in New York. The receiver 
is to apply to this debt $100,000 each 
month, or $1,200,000 per annum, $1,000,- 
000 of which will pay the interest, while 
the principal will be reduced by the re- 
maining $200,000, or by a greater sum if 
the entire revenue exceeds $3,000,000. 


Treaty Ratified in 
Santo Domingo 
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Last. month's receipts were about $300,- 
ooo. Our Government undertakes to 
protect the receiver. Santo Domingo 
agrees that it will not increase its debt 
or change its customs duties without the 
consent of the United States. Owing to 
opposition caused by the publication of 
a letter from Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, 
it was feared a short time ago that rati- 
fication would be prevented. In this let- 
ter, which was addressed to W. L. Bass, 
an American planter in Santo Domingo, 
it is alleged that the Senator said: 

“T favored the treaty because it was one 

step toward annexation. I regard the island 
as a natural and desirable picket post for the 
United States, lying in front of the Isthmian 
Canal and in the line of travel between our 
Atlantic seaboard ports and the canal. I hope 
that the treaty will be a step toward annexa- 
tion. 
Mr. Bass distributed thruout the island 
facsimiles of the letter, the result being 
that hostility toward American influence 
and the treaty was excited. 


a 


Interest in Central 
American affairs has 
been shifted from Nic- 
aragua and Honduras to Guatemala 
and Mexico. The two men from Guate- 
mala who assassinated ex - President 
Barillas in Mexico City having con- 
fessed, while under. the influence of 
superstitious fear due to the recent 
earthquake, that they had been hired 
and commissioned to do the deed by 
General José Maria Lima, Mexico de- 
manded that Lima be arrested and held 
for extradition. Two days later (on 
the 29th ult.) the Guatemalan President, 
Cabrera, narrowly escaped assassination 
in his capital. A mine (at the end of a 
tunnel extending under the street from 
the cellar of an adjoining house) was 
exploded under him and his carriage, 
killing his horses and wounding his 
Chief of Staff. Search for the assassins 
was made in the Mexican Legation. 
For this act Guatemala apologized on 
the 3d, but on the 4th President Cabrera 
refused to give up Lima, who is said to 
be his chief adviser and supporter. It 
is asserted that the late ex-President 
Barillas was at the head of a revolution- 
ary junta which had- planned the over- 
throw of Cabrera. At last reports, 


Guatemala 
Offends Mexico 
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Mexico was about to sever diplomatic 
relations with Guatemala, and had 
moved 10,000 troops.to the border. 
“ 
a It is admitted by Detective 
Esestbetiibes Burns, who has assisted 
Prosecutor Heney in un- 
earthing the municipal frauds at San 
Francisco, that Mayor Schmitz has made 
a partial confession and has thus sought 
immunity. The testimony of Police 
Captain Mooney before the grand jury 
has shown that disorderly houses and 
gambling houses were protected by 
weekly payments to police officers of the 
several ranks according to a regular 
schedule of graded rates. For some 
time Prosecutor Heney has been en- 
gaged ‘in tracing the money alleged in 
the indictments to have been paid for 
the street railway overhead trolley 
franchise. It is now announced that he 
has succeéded in laying before the grand 
jury a complete record of the movement 
of $325,000 from New York to Ruef 
and other recipients of it. As a re- 
sult of an investigation made by the Chi- 
cago Civil Service Commission as to 
charges that the police force in that city 
was required to pay assessments to a 
campaign fund in the interest of Mayor 
Dunne before the recent Mayoralty elec- 
tion, indictments were found last Satur- 
day against John M. Collins, formerly 
Chief of Police; William L. O’Connell, 
formerly Commissioner of Public Works 
and chairman of the Democratic Com- 
mittee; Edmund H. Roche, City Pur- 
chasing Agent; Frank D. Comerford, 
formerly police attorney, and two de- 
tectives. In Portland, Ore., on the 
3d, F. P. Mays and W. N. Jones, 
formerly State Senators, who were re- 
cently found guilty of conspiracy to 
steal public land, were sentenced. Mavs 
was fined $10,000 and sent to jail for 
four months. Jones’s fine was only 
$2,000, but his jail term is eight months. 
& 
Much hds been said in the daily 
Cuba press about an affray in Santiago, 
on the 30th ult., between sailors 
of the United States cruiser “Tacoma” 
and the police of that city. It appears 
that about fifteen sailors who had attend- 
ed a banquet in a café were returning at 
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2 a. m. to the wharf and their ship. 
They were unarmed. In the fight that 
took place eleven of them were injured, 
and one, named Lee, suffering from a 
fractured skull and a pistol shot wound, 
may not recover. Revolvers and ma- 
chetes were used by the police, who were 
commanded by Captain Lay. Among the 
injured was Ensign Brisbin. An official 
report from the “Tacoma” says that the 
sailors were “attacked.” On the other 
hand, it is asserted in an official report 
from the authorities in Santiago that 
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Staff at Washington, is opposed by all 
parties. A moderate increase of the 
numbers of the Rural Guards is pre- 
dicted. 
sd 

The request of the colon- 
ial premiers for a prefer- 
ential tariff with the 
mother country has met with a definite 
and decided refusal from the Britisn 
Government. Having thus failed in 


The Imperial 
Conference 


what they regarded as their principal 
object, some of the premiers openly de- 
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From left to right, Sir J. G. Ward (New Zealand); Sir W. Laurier (Canada); Sir H. C. 
Deakin (Australia) ; 


land); Lord Elgin (Colonial Secretary); Hon A. 
Botha (Transvaal); Sir W. Lyne (Australia). 

Brisbin and the sailors were the aggres- 
sors. It is admitted, however, that re- 
volvers were used without necessity, and 
the authorities ask for the indictment of 
Lay. Governor Magoon says that the 
affair has no political significance and 
that the attitude of Santiago toward 
Americans, sailors and others, is friendly. 
Reports to the contrary have been pub- 
lished. The plan for a standing army 
of 12,000 men, suggested by the General 


BRITISH EMPIRE PREMIERS. 


Bannerman (Eng 
Dr. Jameson (Cape Colony); General 


clared that there is no use in remaining 
in London any longer. The Hon. Alfred 
Deakin, Premier of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, presented the argument for 
colonial preference in a statistical speech 
of several hours in length. He argued 
that if the British Empire is to remain 
together there must be a greater degree 
of co-operation among its members, and 
their trade relations with each other must 
be improved. Since 1880, he said, the 
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trade of Australia with England had de- 
creased from 75.8 per cent. to 62.5 per 
cent., while trade with foreign countries 
had increased from 12.2 per cent. to 26.9 
per cent. Australia now supplies Eng- 
land with $50,000,000 a year, but she 
could furnish $1,065,000,000, of which 
foreigners now get $800,000,000. In his 
opinion a threat of retaliation would be 
sufficient to prevent foreign nations from 
discriminating against Great Britain as 
they do now. Mr. Deakin was supported 
by Dr. L. S. Jameson, Premier of Cape 
Colony ; Sir J. G. Ward, of New Zealand, 
and F. R. Moor, of Natal. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, Premier of Canada, stated that 
the position of Canada was the same as 
it was in 1892, and that she was content 
to adhere to the solution then reached. 
General Botha took a different attitude 
from his South African colleagues. He 
declared himself uncompromisingly op- 
posed to a commercial agreement within 
the empire, because it was an attempt to 
rob the colonial governments of their 
freedom in managing tariff matters for 
themselves. He believed that each Gov- 
ernment could regulate trade to suit it- 
self by imposing duties against goods 
from Great Britain or any other country 
if they thought best. In reply to the pro- 
posal for a preferential tariff, Herbert H. 
Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said that while the colonies might hold 
preference vital to their interests, His 
Majesty’s Government held free trade 
as vital to the interests of the United 
Kingdom, and could not accept anything 
undermining that policy, even experi- 
mentally. Preferences would involve set- 
ting up a new system of duties, which 


would be an infringement of the root-and-- 


principle of free trade. A _ suggestion 
made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, that the 
same object could’ be attained by subsi- 
dizing imperial steamship lines between 
England and Canada, and Canada and 
Australia, is being considered by the 
Cabinet. This would reduce the time be- 
tween Australia and England to twenty 
instead of thirty days, and freight rates 
accordingly, thus diverting some of the 
trafic now going to New York. Ex- 
Premier Balfour, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, who long hesitated to adopt Cham- 
berlain’s protection policy, has now come 
out decidedly in favor of a preferential 
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tariff. He said he was satisfied that a 
preference policy would ultimately be 
adopted by this country, and emphasized 
the necessity for “speedily translating the 
sentiment of brotherhood into practical 
action” by accepting the proffers of Can- 
ada and other colonies of preferential 
treatment for trade within the empire be- 
fore the latter is drained of its vital 
strength. The colonial Premiers inspect- 
ed the naval vessels assembled at Ports- 
mouth, taking an especial interest in the 
new “Dreadnought,” the largest and 
most efficient battleship afloat. The offi- 
cial report gives the following informa- 
tion about her trial trip: 

“She has satisfied her creators and fulfilled 
all anticipations. When 80 per cent. of her 
guns were first fired together, with a total 
energy of 345,792 foot tons, some cups and 
saucers were broken. All else withstood the 
immense concussion, and the difficult problem 
of preventing the blast of one gun from inter- 
fering with that of another was found to have 
been satisfactorily solved. She has completed 
a voyage of 10,000 miles, and, without using 
all her boiler-power, maintained a speed of 
over seventeen knots for 3,400 miles, and could 
have done another thousand at the same 
speed.” * 


Owing to the strin- 
gent precautions 
Laker Premens ‘teken by the Govern- 
ment, the labor riots anticipated on 
May’ 1st did not occur, and the day 
passed off in Paris and the provincial 
cities with less disorder than people have 
been accustomed to expect of late years. 
The tradeunions were forbiddento parade 
the streets, the Labor Exchange build- 
ing was closed, and troops stationed at 
strategic points thruout the city. Four 
prominent members of the General Fed- 
eration of Labor were-arrested on April 
29th charged with making speeches in- 
citing to murder, pillage and revolution. 
The prosecution produced quotations 
from their public utterances, hinting the 
assassination of Clemenceau, advocat- 
ing the use of violence against the Gov- 
ernment, and advising clerks to injure 
the goods they sold and waiters to waste 
as much as possible of the food and 
drink they handled in order to ruin their 
employers. On May Ist over 1,000 
arrests were made, mostly for not “mov- 
ing on” when told to; only a few of the 
prisoners were held for trial. Twenty 
policemen and citizens were injured in 


French 
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the conflicts between the police and the 
mobs which collected at several points. 
Jacob Law, a Russian, who claims to be 
a naturalized American citizen, while 
riding on the top of an omnibus thru the 
Place de la Republique, fired five shots 
from a revolver at the cuirassiers on 
guard there, two of whom were 
wounded. The crowd attempted to lynch 
him, but he was rescued by the police 
after suffering considerable injury. He 
claims to be an anarchist, and declared 
his intention of shooting an officer. The 
penalty for such an attempt is death 
The bakers, after having kept up their 
strike for twenty-one days without being 
able seriously to curtail the bread sup- 
ply, have resolved to resume work. The 
employers agreed to take back the men 
who gave notice before going out on the 
strike, but refused to re-employ those 
who left without warning for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing their ‘business. 
The strikers have sued for damages 
their former employers who declined to 
take them back, on the ground of 
brusque dismissal. Premier Clemen- 


ceau has prepared a bill suppressing the 
General Federation of Labor because of 
its constant stirring up of strikes and 


disorder and its insistence upon the 
formation of militant unions among the 
State employees. The two Socialist 
members of his Cabinet, M. Viviani, 
Minister of Labor, and M. Briand, Min- 
ister of Education, are opposed to such 
action against the Federation, and it is 
a question whether M. Clemenceau will 
be able to maintain his position when 
the matter comes up before the Cham- 
ber of Deputies after the Easter holi- 
days. It is estimated that the Paris 
tradesmen lost $20,000,000 during. the 
last three weeks, because the tourists 
have been frightened away for fear of 
May Day. outbreaks. 


The Government 
measure for the estab- 
lishment of a. separate 
ministry for colonial affairs, which was 
defeated in the last Reichstag by a com- 
bination of the Socialists and Clericals, 
was carried by a large majority of the 
present Reichstag. Herr Dernburg, a 
business man of American training, who 
is now Director of the Colonial Office, 


German Colonial 
Policy 
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will probably be the first Colonial Secre- 
tary. In the debate on the bill, Herr 
Bebel, the Socialist leader, charged the 
Government with maintaining a large 
military force in Southwest Africa for 
political purposes. The Vice-Chancellor 
replied by asserting that Germany never 
had had any designs on the Cape Colony. 
Herr Dernburg stated that it was his*in- 
tention to conduct colonial affairs on 
business lines, and to do away with the 
traditional bureaucratic methods as rap- 
idly as it could be done without summar- 
ily ejecting the officials now in charge. 
He favored giving the men on the 
ground more power and freedom from 
interference from Wilhelmstrasse. He 
admitted that 4 reprehensible caste spirit 
had grown up in the colonies, but the 
same spirit might also be observed in the 
eastern provinces of Prussia. Herr 
Dernburg presented the report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the 
charges of cruelty and corruption made 
against colonial officials. Twenty-seven 
cases had been investigated, five officials 
had been found guilty and punished, 
eight discharged for want of evidence 
against them, other cases were pending. 
Considering that the investigation cov- 
ered a period of seventeen years and the 
conduct of over 2,000 officials, the Gov- 
ernment contends that the number of 
offenses was small. Herr Dernburg de- 
clared his intention of visiting the Ger- 
man colonies of East and Southwest Af- 
rica as soon as the session adjourned, to 
see what reforms could be instituted. 
Baron Jesko von Puttkamer, who has 
been on trial for offenses against decency 
and discipline when he was Governor of 
the Kameruns about ten years ago, was 
found guilty and sentenced to be repri- 
manded and to pay a fine of $250. One 
of the charges of which he was found 
guilty was that of taking with him an 
actress, Marie Ecke, and installing her in 
the Government House as his cousin, the 
Baroness von Eckhardtstein. 
& 

Considerable alarm has been 
excited both in India and in 
England on account of recent 
outbreaks of violence in Northern India, 
indicating a strong and extensive anti- 
sritish feeling among the people. The 
separation of Bengal into two provinces 


Unrest in 
India 
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last year was the occasion of local dis- 
order and much speech-making and de- 
nunciation of the arbitrariness of the 
British Government. This crystallized 
into a persistent nationalist agitation and 
popular boycott against goods of British 
manufacture, the “Swadeshi movement.” 
Now the seditious sentiment has spread 
into the Punjab, the most warlike and 
hitherto the most loyal of the British pos- 
sessions in India. It is from this province 
that the Sikh soldiers are obtained: for 
the policing of distant parts of the British 
Empire. The native press in Lahore has 
been endeavoring to excite the race feel- 
ing by publishing scandalous and sedi- 
tious attacks upon the British administra- 
tion, which finally became so outrageous 
that the Government was obliged to take 
action. The native newspaper, Punjabi, 
of Lahore, printed a story to the effect 
that a British officer had ordered a Mo- 
hammedan policeman to carry to camp a 
wild pig that he had speared, and had 


_ shot the’ policeman because he refused. 


The Government, it was said, had hushed 
the matter up and the murderer escaped, 
“as the European murderers of natives 
usually escape in this country where the 
much vaunted British justice is a delu- 
sion.” The proprietor of the newspaper 
was arrested and sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of a thousand 
rupees (about $330), and the editor to 
six months’ imprisonment and a fine of 


-two hundred rupees. The Government 
- prosecutor showed that the story was a 


complete fabrication and that the police- 
man had been killed by being thrown and 
dragged by a native horse. The defense 
of the prisoners was that they had pub- 
lished the unverified rumor in good faith. 
The populace sympathized with the 
prisoners and they were crowned with 
garlands and given an ovation as they 
were taken to the prison. Afterward the 
procession went thru the principal streets 
insulting every European met. The Re- 
vising Court, to which an appeal was 
made, confirmed the sentence, but reduced 
the sentence of the proprietor to six 
months’ imprisonment. On May 3d anti- 
European riots broke out in Rawalpindi, 
a fortified town of the Punjab, with a 
population of about 90,000. A mob of 
Tlindus jooted the post-office, destroyed 
a power house and a motor garage, pil- 


laged a church and attacked several 
bungalows and residences. Troops re- 
stored order and arrested in the bazaar 
five Hindu lawyers who were thought 
to be responsible for the agitation. They 


‘are held in-prison, altho two lakhs of 


rupees, $66,650, were offered as bail. 
Civilians are forming companies of vol- 
unteers in Lahore, composed of all 
classes, even judges of the Supreme 
Court, university professors and leading 
business men entering the ranks as pri- 
vates. Rifles and twenty rounds of ball 
cartridge have been issued to these local 
volunteers. The Mohammedans are not 
in sympathy with the Hindus in. their 
anti-foreign movement. They are hold- 
ing mass meetings in Lahore and else- 
where, denouncing the agitation and de- 
claring their ability and willingness to 
put down the Hindus by force if the Brit- 
ish Government would allow them a free 


hand. 
& 


Marakesh, .or Morocco 
City, is reported to be in 
a state of open rebellion 
against the Sultan, and the tribes of that 
vicinity have declared in favor of his 
brother, Mulai Hafiz. After the murder 
of Dr. Mauchamp by the mob in Mara- 
kesh, the Sultan, in compliance with the 
French demands, ordered the removal of 
the Governor, Abd-el-Salam, for his fail- 
ure to keep order. A new Governor was 
appointed, and left Tangier with his 
forty-eight wives and an escort of 500 
soldiers, but before he reached Mara- 
kesh 370 of his soldiers had deserted and 
the city refused to receive him, The 
French occupied the town of Ujda to en- 
force reparation for the murder of Mau- 
champ, and have established themselves 
as firmly as if they intended to retain it 
permanently, as they doubtless will. The 
Sultan issued a proclamation, to be read 
in the mosques, admitting the justice of 
the French seizure of Ujda, and urging 
the people of Morocco to abstain from all 
violence. A conflict arose between 
France and Germany over an order given 
to German contractors for a drainage 
system and marine boulevard at Tangier. 
The French and German foreign offices 
finally agreed to leave the matter to the 
Sanitary Council of Tangier, of which 
the diplomatic corps are members, 


Rebellion in 
Morocco 
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The Deeper Note 


BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


POET LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


Birps of victorious Spring, 
You know nor grief nor pain; 
Sing, sing, sing! 

Reiterate the strain; 

To you life doth not bring 
Or loss or gain. 


Your unforeboding song, 
With each returning year, 
Is just as sweet and strong, 
As silvery and clear, 

As when the Attic throng 
Stood, husht, to hear. 


Yet something do you miss 
Of what to us is lent, 

The spiritual bliss, 

The whispered message sent 
From other world to this, 
For our admonishment. 
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The mystery half-divined 

Of “Where,” when we depart, 
Leaving our loved behind 
Alone to bear the smart; 
High melodies of mind, 

Deep music of the heart. 


So would I not exchange 
For your my graver lot, 

The wider reach and range 
Of feelings you have not, 
Affections fresh and strange, 
And friendships unforgot. 


SWINFORD OLD MANOR, KENT, ENGLAND. 
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NORWEGIAN NOBEL 


INSTITUTE, CHRISTIANIA. 


The Future of the Norwegian Nobel 
Institute 


BY CHR. C. LANGE 
Secretary oF THE Noset ComMMITTEE OF THE NORWEGIAN PARLIAMENT. 


I, 
RIGINALITY might reasonably 
be expected from. the inventor 


of dynamite. But if Dr. Alfred 
Nobel’s fame had not been established by 
his invention already, he would no doubt 
have won worldwide renown as the 
great testator. Certainly, no existing 
legacy can compare with his in striking 
originality. Not only are the annual 
prizes larger in amount than in any other 
case, but also the scope and the object 
of Alfred Nobel’s foundation are striking 
in their conception; he made his legacy 
absolutely international, declaring it to 
be his express desire that, in the award- 
ing of prizes, “no consideration what- 
ever be paid to the nationality of the 
candidates .” And there is a lofty 
idealism in his selection of the pursuits 
which are to be rewarded: The sciences 
of physics, of chemistry and of medicine, 
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idealistic literature, and the utopian pur- 
suit of preparing the millennium of peace 
and international good will. 

The originality of the plan is borne 
out by the complete absence in the testa- 
ment of any directions as to the organi- 
zation of the foundation. Dr. Nobel only 
says: “. the capital shall 
constitute a fund, the interest accruing 
from which shall be annually awarded in 
prizes .” And that is all. The 
simplicity is touching. For evidently, 
sums of some $37,000, sums that, in the 
Scandinavian countries, at any rate, rep- 
resent prosperity, not to say more, can- 
not be “annually awarded in prizes” 
without due guarantees that worthy re- 
cipients have been found. 

The statutes which have been framed 
for the Nobel Foundation prescribe. two 
sorts of guarantees: First, no applica- 
tions for prizes shall be taken into con- 
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sideration, but only such candidatures as 
are proposed in due form by qualified 


persons; secondly, these proposals are | 


examined and reported upon by special 
institutions, created by and working 
under the control of the adjudicating cor- 
porations, while a quarter of the yearly 
income of each group is deducted before 
the distribution is made and set aside for 
the purposes of these institutions. Thus 
25 per cent. is paid as an insurance pre- 
mium that the 75 per cent. is worthily 
»estowed. 

Such institutions are called Nobel 
Institutes. Two of these have been es- 
tablished in Sweden — one for physical 
chemistry, the other for literature. A 
third has been opened at Christiania, the 
Norwegian Nobel Institute, whose object 
is thus defined by the regulations issued 
for it: 

“to follow the development of international 
relations, especially the work for pacific settle- 
ment of them, and thereby counsel the com- 


mittee with regard to the distribution of the 
Prize. The Institute shall, moreover, work to 
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promote mutual friendship and respect, peace- 
ful intercourse, justice and fraternity among 
nations.” : 

Thru the foundation of this Institute 
a way has been opened which, it may be 
confidently hoped, will give large oppor- 
tunities of useful work in future. At 
present, of course, its means are rather 
limited, the annual income of both the 
committee and the Institute amounting 
to rather more than $12,000, besides 
which a sum of $80,000 was in 1900 set 
aside as an organization fund for each 
of the five prize groups under the Nobel 
Foundation. In the case of the Norwe- 
gian Nobel Institute, the greater part of 
this sum has been employed to buy a 
handsome site of a convenient situation, 
where a good building has been erected 
and outfitted for the work of the Institute 
and the Nobel Committee proper. This 
building was finished in 1905. Of the 
$12,000 ‘mentioned above, about $8,000 
are expended for the institute. The 


sums, as will be seen, are modest, and 
the present work of the Institute is very 
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J. G. LOEVLAND, 


Chairman of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament, which distributes the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Born 1848. First foreign minister of Norway in 1905, 
in the independent crisis. Still in office. 


modest, too, but there are large possi- 
bilities. 

The primary duty of the Institute is 
t@ give its advice to the Nobel Commit- 
_ tee-on the distribution of the peace prize, 
and in 1904 three advisers were added to 
the staff of the Institute, one for each of 
the three branches of leatning which are 
chief in importance to the movement for 
peace among nations—international: law, 
sociology and political history. These 
three men and the secretary of the Nobel 
Committee each year prepare reports on 
the candidatures proposed for the prize. 

But, of course, the Institute will be 
able to discharge other duties, especially 
if larger means are placed at its disposal. 
And these can be had -thru a_ special 
regulation in force for all the Nobel 
prizes, but which is not generally known, 
because it has not yet been put into 
operation. 

Any of the adjudicating corporations 
may rule that a prize be not distr’buted. 
It would ill serve the reputation of a 
Nobel prize if a person were rewarded 
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who was not really worthy of the prize, 
but who had to be taken because he hap- 
pened to be the best in a meager herd. 
On the other hand, the consideration of 
a Nobel prize will evidently be raised if 
it is not too often distributed. The 
fewer the recipients the greater the honor. 
On these grounds liberty has been given 
to the awarders to omit distribution. In 
this case the sum of the prize is set aside 
as a special fund, the proceeds of which 
are to be used to promote the objects of 
the founder in other ways than by means 
of prizes. Thus large capitals may be 
ultimately accumulated, under the Peace 
Prize Committee, as under the other 
prize groups. And there will be entire 
liberty to use the proceeds thru the Nobel 
Institutes. Indeed, this will be the most 
reasonable plan. 
II. 


What, then, may be the future work 
of the Norwegian Nobel Institute, the 
Nobel Peace Institute? 

The modern movement for inter- 
national peace progresses on two differ- 
ent lines of ideas, which very often are 
opposed to each other. It is restrictive 
as to war, trying to remedy the worst 
excesses of the prevailing war system 
among nations. The Geneva Convention 
on inviolability of wounded soldiers, etc. ; 
The Hague Code on land warfare; the 
work for limitation of armaments, for 
inviolability in war of private property 
at sea, are all outgrowths of this tend- 
ency. 

But the peace movement has also a 
constructive side of its own: Thru the 
calling forth of a spirit of international 
good will and amity ; thru the creation of 
international offices for common interests 
(post, telegraph, literary and industrial 
property, etc.); thru the building up 
of an international arbitration court, 
of stated international congresses, the 
preparation of a code on international 
law, it is constructing the future, throw- 
ing the base of the organized inter- 
national society, which we now dimly 
see is coming to take the place of the 
present international anarchy. 

These two sides of the international 
movement are differently viewed. While 
the official world—diplomatists, jurists, 
politicians—appreciate the former only 
and deem the latter utopian, the peace 
people proper, the pacifists, are apt to 
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regard work of the former character as 
completely outside their province. Ac- 
cording to them, the monster war should 
be let alone to develop all its hideous 
features, the evil to die from excess of 
evil. It has been well answered that the 
only certain result of this policy is the 
excess of evil. 

The Nobel Committee of the Norwe- 
gian Parliament, thru its awards, has 
shown that it appreciates, as peace work 
worthy of the laurels of the Nobel prize, 
either side of the movement. In Igor it 
divided the first prize it had to give away 
between the seniors of the two branches 
—Henri Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross and the originator of the Geneva 
Convention, and Frédéric Passy, “le 
doyen des pacifistes,” the oldest and still 
the most impressive peace orator in 
Europe. And the later awards have 
kept the same character of neutral regard 
for both lines of peace work. 

In this I think we may also see an 
indication of the future work of the 
Nobel Institute. In the spirit of its 
founders and directors, it will cultivate 
the work for restricting the evils of war 
as well as the construction of the inter- 
national society of the future. It will 
aim at being a peace laboratory, a breed- 
ing-place of ideas and plans for the im- 
provement and development of inter- 
national relations. 

With the present means of the Insti- 
tute it is as yet limited to preparing its 
future work, to getting ready the tools 
for later activity. The Nobel Institute 
is a scientific institution, and in scientific 
work, outside natural science, the chief 
tool is a library. At present, therefore, 
the work of the Nobel Institute is con- 
centrated upon creating a first-rate li- 
brary, where everything should be found 
which may be important for the study of 
internationalism, of international rela- 
tions in the past, of possibilities for inter- 
national development in the future. The 
library must needs be a special library ; 
but the field to be-covered, however, is 
vaster than might be supposed, and with 
the enormous production, in. this paper 
age of ours, of books and periodicals, it 
is not surprising that the library is rap- 
idly growing. 

Books in a library are a dead treasure 
without a complete catalog. It is the 
ambition of the Institute to catalog not 
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only the books of the library, but also the 
important articles in periodicals, espe- 
cially the book reviews, which often con- 
tain valuable criticism and supplementary 
matter of interest. When this work has 
been carried to greater perfection than is 
as yet possible, the library of the Insti- 
tute, it is to be hoped, will be the best 
place for study of international problems. 

Logically, the next thing to be done is 
the solving of such problems. There are 
a great many questions within the limits 
of what may be called the international 
movement in its broadest aspect, which 
have been only very imperfectly studied, 
questions both of a historic and of a 
dogmatic. character. In the great work 
of preparing the international organiza 
tion of the future, science should be the 
pioneer, not imagination and enthusiasm 
only. If the Nobel Institute is able -to 
find fertile subjects and the right persons 
to write on them, much useful work may 
be done thru the “Publications of the 
Norwegian Nobel Institute,’ a new 
branch of work which has just been 
planned and to which some prominent 
students of international law of different 
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nationalities have already been invited to 
contribute. 

When larger means are available, 
scholarships may be instituted, and per- 
haps also a special school may be created 
for the teaching of the science on peace. 
It is not very probable that direct pop- 
ular propaganda will form part of the 
work proper of the Institute. Private 
individuals and private associations are 
likely to undertake such activity. 

But there is another task of very am- 
bitious dimensions which may tempt the 
Institute, if it is ever possessed of the 
necessary capital. 

It has several times been pointed to as 
a deficiency in the international organiza- 
tion of our time that no other courts of 


law are in existence than those instituted - 


by states. This is a necessary conse- 
quence of the nature of international law, 
which always presupposes as its subjects 
organized states. International law 
recognizes the independence of every 
state, be it ever so small or ever so weak, 
but it does not make any attempt at 
controlling whether any state recognized 


as such is not founded thru a flagrant 
breach of the most evident principles of 


justice. It does not control the constitu- 
tion of a state, nor does it examine the 
condition of nationalities within a state. 

More especially the latter question is 
one of very grave import. Public inter- 
national law is called by the French “Le 
droit des gens,” while Americans and 
. English speak of “The Law of Nations.” 
As a matter of fact, it is only a law of 
states, and a consequence of this is that 
subjected nationalities, colonies and de- 
pendencies, ‘native tribes and other sub- 
jugated and unhappy communities, which 
are not organized as independent ‘states, 
have no other resort than that of arms 
and despair. There is no court in exist- 
ence at which their claims may. be 
lodged. 

If there existed somewhere an institu- 
tion of a quite independent character, 
outside any national combination, com- 
posed of men of the very first character, 
of high scientific standing and invested 
with commanding moral authority, the 
deficiency -would be filled. To ‘such”an 
international—or, rather, perhaps, oyer- 
national—council controverted questions, 
which could not be laid before The Hague 
Court, might be referred, and tho the 
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-verdicts of this jury would of necessity 


be destitute of any but a purely moral 
sanction—no political or any’ other 
authority’: would be ready to execute 
them—it may be supposed that they 
would carry considerable weight. 

It has been proposed that this great 
task should be undertaken by the Nor- 
wegian Nobel Institute. It will be seen 
at once that at present it is altogether 
unable to fulfill such duties, and I am 
not going to discuss whether the position 
of the Nobel Committee, as elected by a 
national legislature, will ever permit of 
this arrangement. 

I only want to make this observation : 
An international council of this character 
must be composed of the very first law- 
yers and thinkers of the nations; they 
must be paid for their service on the 
council, so as to be totally independent 
of any other connection and elevated 
above every suspicion of pecteny or 
bias of any kind. 

But this implies enormous expense, so 
large sums that only in a very distant 
future—if at all—will the Institute be 
able to undertake this task. 

There are movements the objects of 
which are to make the movements them- 
selves superfluous — temperance and 
other abolitionist movements. It is a 
nice question whether the peace move- 
ment does not partake of the same char- 
acter. And then, when the goal has beea 
reached, the victory won, when the Te 
Deum of eternal peace has been sung in 
the temples of the millennium, what then 
of the Norwegian Nobel Institute? 

Perhaps this question may be safely 
referred for answer to the eventual sing- 
ers of the Te Deum. Of course, no sin- 
cere believer in the lofty ideal of inter- 
national justice and good will is going 
to deny the possibility of such a future. 
But he will rather think of the immense 
quantities of work lying immediately be- 
fore him; he will give up the idle dreams 
and take for his watchword the immortal 
lines of Longfellow, in his “Psalm of 
Life” : 

“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

This should be the watchword, too, of 
the Norwegian Nobel Institute. 


Curistiania, Norway, 





My Orchard in May 


BY E. P. POWELL 


AvctHor oF “Our Herepiry From Gop,” “THe Country Home,” Etc. 


LL the world loves an orchard, 
A but the probabilities are ten to 
one that you have not seen one- 

half and have heard less of what is go- 
ing on among your apple trees. Come 
and lie down with me on the May turf 
and let your senses have free play. 
Keep quiet and forget yourself. The 
orchard oriole in sunset colors, the 
scarlet tanager, the yellowhammer and 
the bluebird are all building, in ways as 
various as their colors. What economy 
Not one of these pro- 


catches your eye! 
poses a building that will cost him more . 
than it is worth, but simply a summer 


residence for definite use. One new 
house each year, without any old tradi- 
tions or accumulated bacteria! Why is 
this not rational? It does not exclude 
beauty any more than utility. It in- 
volves the finest art and the least possi- 
ble waste of material and labor. Wag- 
ner’s simple living is right here in this 
orchard, in these nested homesteads. 
There is no. bric-a-brac to torment the 
Thoreaus, altho a few of the birds adorn 
their nests with free lichens and abun- 
dant mosses. We can do just this thing 
ourselves, in a human economic way, 
when we learn to migrate with the birds, 
and have our Southern as well as North- 
ern homes. 

All this your eye catches at a glance 
—scarlet and blue flitting the leaf-loved 
branches thru; your ears meanwhile are 
full of the music, not only of birds, but 
of ten thousand happy bees. The oriole 
has a shuttle song that weaves in and out 
among the flower clusters ; but the music 
of the bees one must listen for, and 
when you get it, it is the music of labor, 
the joy of doing, the delight of accom- 


plishing—the sweetest music in the 
world. A rain scud, not much bigger 
than your barn roof, comes out of the 
southwest, and drives’ a gust thru the 
trees. The bees statt pellmell for their 
homes. They rise just above the shrub- 
bery, dodging the larger trees, and go as 
straight as a bee line hiveward. For a 
few minutes the rush is like a river and 
the buzz incessant. You never noted 
it before; no, and before we leave 
you will find that there are many more 
things in the orchard, very common ones, 
that you have overlooked. I think these 
bees are making a frolic of it, to see 
which shall get under shelter and put 
away his load quickest. I am sure that 
insects have a great deal of fun. The 
flies have games of tag, and the ants 
hold their holidays. The bees are a busy 
people, but they have their merry moods 
—and also their cross ones. They like 
to chase a bad-smelling fellow away 
from near their hives. The shower is 
over almost as quickly as it came, and 
it leaves only a dew on the foliage. Some 
of the bees are already returning. 

A catbird is watching us from that 
Harvest Bough tree. He is not quite 
sure of us, as we lie on our backs. He 
knows us best on our feet. His nest is 
being built in that thick cluster of limbs 
where the trimmer’s art is needed. Evi- 
dently satisfied, he begins one of his 
superb trills. Now is your chance! 
Shut your eyes and let that music take 
possession of the whole world for you— 
to the exclusion of even observation. 
But if you will whistle back to him, he 
will soon learn your good will, pick up 
your notes, fill them with a purer melody 
and fling them back to you. An oriole 
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is like a golden shuttle in the foliage of 
the trees, but he is the incarnation of 
mischief. That is just the word for it. 
If there is any possible thing to be de- 
stroyed the oriole likes to tear it up. 
He wastes a lot of strings in building his 
nest. He is pulling off apple blossoms 
now, possibly eating a few petals. By 
and by he will pick holes in bushels of 
grapes, and in plum season he will let 
the wasps and hornets into the heart of 
every Golden Abundance plum on your 
favorite tree. If nothing better offers, 
he will pick openings into a half-bushel 
of your sweet apples. Yet the saucy 
scamp is so beautiful that he is tolerated 
—and he does kill an enormous lot of 
insects. There is a swinging nest 
just over there above the blackberry 
bushes on the Kirkland apple tree. It is 
wonderfully woven, and is a cradle as 
well as a house. I should like to have 
been brought up in as beautiful a home- 
stead. The scarlet tanager I like better, 
only that he is a little fickle as to his 
home keeping; sometimes building two 
or three houses before he is mindful to 
Whether he gets 


bring up his family. 
suspicious, or what is the matter, I can- 


not tell. At any rate, no one shall dis- 
turb him in my orchard. The bluebird 
is a bit of the morning, and his call is so 
clear and pure that I. would like to have 
him always for near company. It is 
rather pleasant to have a few holes in 
your old apple trees for the bluebirds to 
spy out and take for summer residences. 
They are very neat and tidy in their 
work—unlike the sparrow. 

A moment’s intermission of song calls 
your attention, and this is followed by 
simultaneous shouting of angry voices. 
Every bird in the orchard is excited and 
your bluebird is alarmed. Lie perfectly 
still and you will soon discover the 
trouble. A red squirrel, from the corn 
crib of Neighbor North, has crossed the 
street and the lawn, and is working his 
way, by jumps, thru the English elm. 
He sits for a moment in full sight, evi- 
dently speculating as to the economic 
advantages ahead of him. He is a beau- 
tiful fellow, but a rogue from the word 
“go.” The birds fear him and they hate 
him. They will unite to fight him. It 
is only fair that we shall drive out the 
marauder and restore peace, Every red 
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squirrel is promptly disposed of who 
ventures into this orchard of mine and 
the birds. A gray squirrel is a different 
fellow, and I have no score against him. 
Higher up in the air there is still an- 
other field of activity and a very wonder- 
ful one. This is the hour when crows 
are still going back southward from their 
night’s roosting place. They never sleep 
about their homesteads. By ones up to 
tens, they are cawing across the sky, 
high over the orchard. Some of them 
have evidently found a hawk about their 
nestlings, and they are chasing him with 
shrieks of wrath. He cuts great circles 
in the air that reach from the maple 
grove over the orchard, knowing that the 
crows, with their direct flight, cannot 
follow him. It is a curious trick, and 
their baffled efforts to strike him make a 
very complex maze, yet once and a 
while a crow gets a dab at the marauder 
which looks like an effective blow. A 
king bird, seeing the free fight, darts 
from somewhere in the bee yard, and 
now look out! He is in at the hawk’s 
eyes in a trice, and the scamp begins to 
work his diagrams off over the valley in 
great haste. It is rather a pretty sight 
to see pluck whipping a loafer. One 
after another the crows move backward 
to repair damages among their nests. 
Apple blossoms are far from being all 
pink, as the common description has it. 
Pink is rather rare in the orchard, and 
some trees are literally white, while oth- 
ers are very nearly crimson. It will 
teach careful observation to note that the 
Rhode Island Greening gives us almost 
a white flower, while the McIntosh gives 
us a much deeper color, and the Pound 
Sweet gives us a lovely blending of 
shades that is hardly surpassed in the 
orchard. Why not take scions from that 
deep-red-flowered seedling and graft into 
a grove for the lawn? So common are 
apple orchards that we forget that noth- 
ing in this world is for beauty compar- 
able to an apple tree in full bloom. 
Nature has not attempted anything else 
so fine, so profuse, so delicately sweet, 
so wholesome with ozone. It was after 
she had done this that she said, “Behold, 
for simplicity and sweetness I can do 
nothing better; so the apple blossom 
shall become the apple, and men shall be 
led to worship God in Nature.” Man 
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has taken the gift, but he has forgotten 
the worship. He prefers a psalm to the 
unseen gods that create worlds, but who 
have nothing to do with apple blossoms 
and baskets of apples. 

I do not know of any other tree with 
which one may form a friendship so well 
as with the apple. I love the knots, and 
even the bruises of the old Sweet Bough, 
that used to drop apples of mornings on 
the roof over my bed. I never doubted 
but they were intended for me—great 
white apples with blushed cheeks, and 
they split open as they fell, and the seeds 
lay in a spoonful of honeyed juice. | 
wonder how those apples would taste 
now. But there is a fashion in apples, 
and just now nobody grafts the Sweet 
Bough. It may break its heart on some 
rock in the orchard corner, but it no 
longer calls little boys up in the morning, 
while leaning lovingly over the porch. 
The popular apples today are the Sum- 
mer Rose and the Summer Queen and 
the Red Astrachan, and many another 
apple which, for delicious heartiness, 
cannot be compared with our old favor- 
ite. 

I saw an old man one May day, over 
in the glen, leaning on his staff, and 
looking about him with a dazed memory. 
I asked him what he sought, and he 
said: “I have come back here after half 
a century in a Western State, and I can- 
not find one of my old companions—not 
one—and I thought maybe up here I 
could find the old apple tree where I sat 
and studied when a schoolboy. But 
things have grown and things have died, 
and I don’t know where I am.” I 
helped him sdentify his old friend, and 
then he put his arms around the tree 
and cried. I left them together. For 
my part, I deeply sympathise with the 
old man, for I myself should not have 
lived half my days had the life cord been 
severed that bound me to my boyhood 
home and the old friends. A leaning 
apple tree should be in every orchard— 
leaning so that incipient boys and girls 
may easily climb up into the boughs— 
and with slates do lessons, or with nee- 
dles do stunts, at the same time learning 
to see accurately and to hear precisely— 
for is not that the best part of education ? 
My leaning apple tree had a perfect seat, 
and there, half a hundred years ago, I 
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sat and dreamed out most that I have 
since realized. 

In the tops of the trees overhead a 
deft hand has set grafts of Spitzenberg, 
and in others the Rhode Island Greening 
and the Baldwin, but mostly the deep 
crimson Spitzenberg dominates. So 
there is everywhere thru the orchard, on 
top of the older life, a new life with new 
thoughts. It is a curious sight, for some 
of the limbs are waving, while others are 
stout and erect. I think it is the older 
sorts that mostly are yielding and the 
newer sorts that are stiff and stately; 
and when the blossoms are apples and 
the apples ripen, there will be red or 
yellow fruit spread all over the green 
or striped ones. The roof of the orchard 
in picking time is glorious with its crim- 
son and scarlet. Wonderfully as Nature 
works alone, she never forgets to invite 
our co-operation, and man’s art is not 
much worth the while unless he is co- 
operating with Nature. This neat sci-~ 
ence of breeding new fruits by grafting 
is one of the prettiest performances of 
human hand and brain. If you have not 
learned how it is done, I advise you to 
visit the orchard in April, and you shall 
put in a few scions for yourself. Then, 
after two years, you shall come and find 
how the wood that you inserted has be- 
come a part of the tree, bearing its own 
sort of fruit instead of that.on which it 
is grafted. The juices below, when they 
touch your scions, wholly change their 
characteristics. This is the crowning 
glory of horticultural art. It is not easy 
to forget the father who taught me to 
graft when I was but a lad, and then to 
put choice varieties into wild trees by 
the forest edge, “for the birds, my boy; 
they like cherries, and why should we 
not help them to the best?” It was a 
gentle and a thoughtful work, and so 
between us we grafted those huge apple 
trees, and taught them no longer to waste 
their power on inferior stock, instead 
giving us the best of the Pippins golden 
and the Pearmains red. 

All this while we have been lying on 
a couch quite as delightful as any that 
art could furnish. Did you ever study 
the vegetation that you can reach on a 
square yard? At any rate, before we 
leave the orchard, you had better see 
what you have within hands’ reach. 
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Here is a sprig of yarrow and another 
of buttercup; three varieties of clover 
and a bit of sweet clover beside; a thistle 
from Germany—the Hessians brought 
them here; a daisy, that started some- 
where in Asia; blue violets and one little, 
blushing, half white cousin; plum shoots 
from Persia, and a quince from Africa; 
moneywort from I know not where—and 
a pest of the worst order. Now you may 
count on for yourself, and you will find 
that you have not less than thirty or 
forty grasses, weeds, flowers and suck- 
ling trees. This is always a marvel to 
a novice; it is Nature’s nursery, where 
she has her stock always in abundance 
and ready to be transplanted, and they 
have been collected here from half the 
countries of the world. One need not 
travel far to see a great deal of the 
world’s vegetation. So, you see, if one 
wishes to enter into close relations with 
Nature he cannot do it without opening 
his eyes. The one thing that the schools 
most need is to teach the use of the eyes 
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and ears. We are too restless telling 
what little we do know and losing very 
much that we ought to know. 

This is my orchard in May; full of 
beauty, activity, life, thoughts, homes and 
promises. All summer and every day it 
will be the center of a homeful life. Tak- 
ing it altogether, you will find that it is 
arranged with artistic regard to color 
and sound; it is Nature’s cathedral. You 
will need, however, no fluted organ nor 
painted windows, for Nature does not 
use her sounds or colors under such re- 
straints. There are creeping winds that 
make music close to the sod, there are 
high breezes that play with the growing 
leaves, and others that roll clouds across 
the upper sky. There is at least a full 
octave between the sod and the skies. 
But for color the orchard is altogether 
russety and quiet—homeful colors. The 
place for a house is in the middle of an 
orchard. Brighter colors you will find 
among the maples and oaks on the 
lawns; here all is restful. 

Curnton, N. Y. 


66 ® ; em 
The Lesson of the Connecticut’s 
Grounding ~ 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


last, the day being bright and 

the sea smooth, the United 
States battleship “Connecticut,” one of 
the newest and largest vessels of her 
class, ran upon a shoal in the vicinity of 
Culebra, Porto Rico. The locality had 
been the drill ground of the Atlantic 
fleet for many years. The shoal was 
perfectly well known and had appeared 
on all the charts for centuries. There was 
nothing difficult or dangerous in the 
channel to be traversed, and no obstruc- 
tions which the erdinary use of every- 
day methods of navigation could not 
easily have avoided. 

Nearly two months afterward the 
commanding officer was tried by court- 
martial for “thru inattention and negli- 
gence suffering a vessel of the navy to 
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be run upon a shoal” and for “neglect of 
duty.” He was convicted and the sen- 
tence imposed, after reduction by the re- 
viewing authority in view. of the court’s 
recommendation to clemency, was nine 
months’ suspension and loss of three 
numbers in his grade. This delays the 
seniority promotion of the officer to rear- 
admiral for several months, puts three 
lifelong juniors over his head, and fines 
him about eighteen hundred dollars. 
The Navy Department, as usual, sup- 
pressed the details of the event, and the 
Army and Navy fournal was thereupon 
moved to say that “apparently nothing 
is known or will be known as to the testi- 
mony on the trial.” The new naval peri- 
odical, The Navy, has nevertheless, with 
commendable enterprise, obtained and 
published all the material facts elicited. 
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In the bright glare of the tropical sun a 
red channel buoy was mistaken for a 
black one, and a course not having been 
laid which would have cleared the shoal 
beyond peradventure, the orders given, 
based on the misapprehension, sent the 
vessel upon the danger instead of away 
from it. In brief, precautions which 
would have prevented the accident were 
not taken. 
. The members of the court - martial 
were eight admirals and one captain, all 
of whom will have reached the age limit 
and: be retired inside of the next thirty 
months. Their combined ages now 
aggregate five centuries and- a_ half. 
They were all midshipmen with the ac- 
cused—all cognizant of every detail of 
his past career. ’ 
The inculpated officer was near the 
top of the list of captains, would have 
reached flag rank next fall, and his long 
service period of forty - four years had 
hitherto been without blemish. He was 


noted for soundness of judgment, and 
the Navy Department had often de- 


pended upon it in determining matters 
involving large expenditures. He had 
also for some time been a member of the 
General Board, the function of which is 
to advise the Secretary in questions of 
naval policy, and in this highly responsi- 
ble position he had exercised much in- 
fluence. His fault lay not in judgment, 
knowledge or intent, but in omission. 
This, in the opinion of the court, shown 
by the severe penalty inflicted, did not 
detract from its gravity, nor, in the opin- 
ion of the Navy Department, did it in 
anywise discharge the accused of his re- 
sponsibility for the safety of his ship. 

The affair has been treated, and the 
indications are that the Navy Depart- 
ment would like to have it treated (if 
not altogether hushed up) as a normal 
incident of sea peril closed by the in- 
fliction of “adequate” disciplinary pun- 
ishment. It is a great deal more than 
that. It is an object lesson of singular 
importance. 

For many years there has been a 
steady diminution in the proportionate 
time our naval captains have been afloat. 

Thirty years ago the officers of that 
grade had put in an average of 
63 per cent. of their total naval 
service at sea. Now their sea ex- 
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perience amounts to but 50 per 
cent., and this altho their total aver- 
age professional lifetime has increased 
from about thirty-two to forty year's. 
Hence among the battleship command- 
ers the proportion of sea experience has 
decreased while their age has aug- 
mented. The sea experience of the cap- 
tain of the “Connecticut” fell far below 
the average. It was in all about eighteen 
years. That is of his total career 40 per 
cent. of it had been at sea, as against 47 
per cent. on shore duty and 13 per cent. 
unemployed. 

During the 47 per cent. shore stay he 
had been doing about every kind of 
work except that of a sea officer. He 
had even distinguished himself as a me- 
chanical engineer in quasi-private em- 
ployment. He had attended to the de- 
signing of storehouses and magazines; 
and, more recently, matters of grand 
strategy had more particularly claimed 
his attention. 

His sea service had been in large pro- 
portion—in fact, wholly up to his thir- 
tieth year—on vessels now not only 
obsolete, but ‘in all their appurtenances 
practically archaic. On two fairly mod- 
ern ships he had served in the highest 
subordinate position, which happens to 
be one to which no responsibility for the 
navigation of the vessel attaches. At 
about the age of fifty he attained his first 
command—that of a gunboat of 1,700 
tons. Thence he proceeded via an arm- 
chair at the General Board to the con- 
trol of a great floating fortress of 16,000 
tons. From the easy burden of a little 
ship costing less than half a million he 
passed to the tremendous responsibilities 
of one costing over seven millions. And 
between these two vessels there is more 
difference than between the first and 
Paul Jones’s “Bonhomme Richard” of 
1778. . 

This is an illuminating instance of the 
way in which we have been producing 
captains. It is typical of the dangerous 
system which prevails and which never. 
in the whole history of the Navy, has 
borne more perfect fruit. Unspotted rep- 
utation, recognized attainments, long and 
faithful service all achieved, but the 
thing needed most of all not got. Expe- 
rience garnered, of course, but not the 
experience of the kind which insures the 
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safety of ships and the safety of the peo- 
ple who provide them; experience in 
shops and factories and offices, but not 
the sea experience which alone makes 
the competent seaman. It was the sys- 
tem which put this officer with the sort 
of experience he had been permitted to 
attain on the bridge of the “Connecticut” 
at fifty-nine vears of age, and it was to 
the system that he fell a victim. And 
there was not a man on the court which 
condemned him who did not know it, 
who did not know that he himself had 
escaped a like fate in the past only thru 
good fortune, who did not know that the 
same peril confronts today every captain 
in the Navy, and who did not know that 
in that sentence he condemned the cap- 
tain of the “Connecticut” only as a vi- 
carious sacrifice, and in reality blazoned 
to the whole country the gross neglect of 
the Congress of the United States. 

To that neglect is due the system 
which still keeps men in subordinate 
place until all capacity for initiative and 
for responsibility is killed out of them. 


Most of the present captains were lieu- 
tenants for approximately twenty years. 
The system converts human beings dif- 


ferent in their capabilities into mere 
automata, mechanically moving up from 
grade to grade and finally to positions 
where the issue of peace or war may be 
in their hands, and this whether they are 
really fit or not. It has even attacked 
them at the fountain head and changed 
their school from a place where boys 
were taught first of all what duty means 
and then the educational essentials with- 
in the grasp of immature minds to a 
huge forcing house which in the intervals 
between athletic contests ejects them in 
the throes of intellectual indigestion. 
With egregious folly it exalts the trans- 
formation of the military sailor into the 
“fighting engineer,” and subordinates 
the seaman to the gunnery expert, or the 
motive power expert or the electrical ex- 
pert—useful enough and necessary in 
their fields—forgetting that so long as 
ships are ships, sailors must be sailors, 
that ship and sailor are natural comple- 
ments not to be divorced, and that in the 
last analysis the safety and efficiency of 
the ship must depend not on the protean 
abilities of some nautical jack of all 
trades, or on. those of some specialist, 
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however accomplished in another pur- 
suit, but on the trained skill and certain 
touch of a commander still in the pleni- 
tude of his mental and physical powers, 
and bred for the sea, on the sea. 

The Navy Department is torpidly 
alive to all this, but seemingly helpless. 
When it ordered a former professor of 
rhetoric and literature of fourteen years’ 
standing to the command of a battleship, 
which he promptly ran into the mud at 
Hampton Roads, it excused itself by ex- 
plaining that Congress made him, along 
with the other captains, and his turn for 
sea duty having arrived, he had to be 
utilized. +All it seems able to do is to 
provide object lessons—when they do 
not provide themselves, as in the case 
just noted and now in that of the “Con- 
necticut.” 

For example, it has kept for some 
years past an officer retired for age in 
the most important of all administrative 
positions and has lately announced that 
his successor will also be taken from 
among the legally superannuated. Yet 
the list of active officers is full. Are 
none of them competent for the place? 
It is reported that the superintendency 
of the Naval Academy—soon to be va- 
cant and where, if anywhere, there is 
needed an officer young, vigorous and in 
the full practice of his profession—is to 
be bestowed on a venerable admiral, 
years since retired to a rural retreat. 
where it might be supposed a long and 
well-spent career would entitle him to be 
left in peace. There are about twenty- 
six rear-admirals on the active list— 
eight “extra numbers” above the quota 
allowed by law—and yet Rear-Admiral 
Evans, having completed a full tour of 
duty in command of the Asiatic Squad- 
ron, was immediately started on another 
one in command of the. Atlantic Fleet. 
And he holds that yet, despite the urgent 
need of giving somebody else besidés 
him a chance to be educated in fleet com- 
mand. Is the Navy Department afraic. 
to relieve him? 

A remedy for the existing system was 
devised last winter by a commission of 
naval officers acting under the Depart- 
ment, and was embodied in the so-called 
Personnel Bill. It was approved by the 
President, made the subject of one of his 
special Messages, and laid before the 
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House on December 17th. The line of- 
ficers of the Navy actively supported it. 
Senator Hale indulged in his favorite 
obstruction, and the chairman of the 
House Committee gazed at it ruminative- 
ly, and could not find time to do any- 
thing. Then the unending line-and-staff 
fight began again, and the gentlemen 
who construct wharves and keep books 
and cure ills, but who find life not worth 
living sans military names (“Piledriver 
Admirals, Bookkeeper Admirals and 
Accoucheur Admirals,” as one dis- 
gruntled marine warrior who smelt pow- 
der with Farragut and Porter irrever- 
ently called them the other day) blocked 
the way until the doubts about their 
“Titles” could be settled. 

So the system stays without palliation 
unless the President shall conclude that 
he has authority, temporarily at least, to 
send the youngsters of twenty-five years’ 
standing and thereabouts, who have 
been brought up in steel vessels and not 
wooden ones, to the command of battle- 
ships and squadrons. Meanwhile we 
have assembled at Jamestown the great- 
est gathering of modern ships and an- 
tique commanders that we have ever col- 
lected: Typical alliances of the May and 
December variety. People who look at 
them may conveniently recall that since 
we started to reconstruct the navy in 1883 
that arm of the public service has cost 
one billion one hundred and forty-five 
million dollars, and that the sixteen bat- 
tleships and the aged admirals and cap- 
tains are the flower of that expenditure. 
What inefficient commanders may cost us 
we shall discover as episodes like that of 
the “Connecticut” and “Rhode Island” 
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multiply, but not completely until after 
hostilities begin. The present expense 
of running the navy is nearly a hundred 
millions per year, and it is increasing. 
The yearly cost of maintenance of a bat- 
tleship would now handsomely endow 
six professorships, and before long will 
reach a round million. We are paying 
all this money for naval purposes, in- 
cluding the construction of vessels 
that become obsolete in a very few years, 
some think as an _ insurance pre- 
mium against war, others as a liquid- 
ation of our share in one phase of 
contemporary ignorance as to duty to 
one’s neighbor. However we may differ 
as to this, no one disputes that having 
paid for something we ought to get it. 
One of the things we have paid for and 
don’t get is efficiency and skill in our 
naval commanders equal to the best any- 
where. It is not their fault, but that 
of the system. The responsibility for 
not ending that system, which could 
have been done in a week last session, 
directly belongs to Senator Eugene 
Hale and Congressman George E. Foss 
and their committees in Congress. They 
won’t do it until they are made to. It is 
for us, and more especially their par- 
ticular constituents, to make them. 

The Jamestown naval pageant is sure 
to arouse a lively patriotic sentiment. 
This can be turned to no better purpose 
for the general good than forcing the 
swift passage of the Naval Personnel 
Bill when Congress meets, thru _per- 
sistent unrelenting censure and prodding 
of Messrs. Hale, Foss and their asso- 
ciates during the coming summer. 


New Yor«x City, 


The Spendthrift 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


WITH grasping hand and heart of strife 
He seeks the fame that briefly lingers, 

And all the while the gold prize, Life, 
Is slipping thru his heedless fingers. 


Hoty Cross Cottecz, Wasmincton, D. C. 





Shakespeare’s Spelling 


BY GEORGE McLANE WOOD 


' [Im view of the anniversary of the founding of the Simplified Spelling Board, which 
was celebrated in New York recently, and the announcement of the Board of plans for 
broadening its work, the following article should be of interest.—Eprtor.] 


President Roosevelt’s order re- 
. quiring the use of “simplified 
spelling” in Government publications 
reveal an amazing degree of igno- 
rance concerning the history of English 
spelling. Several criticisms of the new 
spelling printed in London newspapers 
contain pompous references to “the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare.” One English 
story writer says (if the press dispatches 
report him correctly) : “The language as 
written by the translators of the Bible 
and by Shakespeare is good enough—in- 
deed, too good—for me.” Even one 
American critic, the president of a West- 
ern university, echoing, in somewhat dif- 
ferent tone, these English cries of alarm, 
says: “Any radical change, such as, for 
instance, would be involved in phonetic 
writing, would have the effect of cutting 
us off from the language of Shakespeare 
and the English Bible, making of this a 
semi-foreign idiom to be acquired by spe- 
cial study.” 

The phrase “the language of Shake- 
speare,” as used by these English writers 
in this connection, can be interpreted 
only to mean that the spelling of Shake- 
speare was not the “simplified” spelling 
of Roosevelt, but the present spelling of 
the London Times. This inevitable in- 
terpretation makes the sounding sen- 
tences containing the phrase simply pre- 
posterous—as preposterous as most of 
the other printed criticisms of “simplified 
spelling.” Of course nobody knows ex- 
actly how Shakespeare did spell the 
words he used in his plays, for the only 
specimens of his handwriting that have 
come down to us are a few signatures, 
variously spelled, in grotesque and al- 
most illegible characters. The diverse 
spellings of the poet’s name — Shake- 
spere, Shakspere, Shakspeare, Shake- 
spear, etc.—have been derived from these 
diversely spelled signatures. Obviously, 
a man who did not care how he spelled 
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his own name would not be likely to care 
much how he spelled other words, par- 
ticularly as it was not in his time im- 
portant that the same word should al- 
ways be spelled in the same way. 

We do know very definitely how some 
of the first printers of the plays spelled 
the words they contain. The first col- 
lected edition of Shakespeare’s works 
was published seven years after his 
death, in what is now called “the First 
Folio,” or “the Folio of 1623.” The text 
was nominally edited by John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, two of Shakespeare’s 
fellow actors, and the volume included, 
among other preliminary matter, a versi- 
fied introduction by Ben Johrison. The 
printers were Jaggard and Blount, and 
the spelling was in the fashion of that 
time. The “booke” was full of errors of 
various kinds, but nevertheless has been 
called, not without reason, “the greatest 
contribution made in a single volume to 
the secular literature of any age or 
country.” This edition of the folio, 
which is “the fountain head of knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare’s complete achieve- 
ment,” and also earlier editions of six- 
teen single plays printed separately dur- 
ing Shakespeare’s lifetime have been rxe- 
produced in photographic facsimile, and 
these reproductions are available for ex- 
amination in many libraries. A little 
study of these facsimile reprints might 
be illuminating to some of the critics of 
“simplified spelling” who find their text 
in the phrase “the language of Shake- 
speare.” 

In the first folio—in which the plays 
were “truely set forth according to their 
first originall”—and in the earlier edi- 
tions of single plays printed while Shake- 
speare was living we may find the “sim- 
plified” spellings blusht, clapt, crost, 
curst, dropt, exprest, fixt, husht, imprest, 
increast, kist, lasht, lopt, mist, past, skipt,. 
slipt, stopt, stript, tript, vext, watcht, 
wisht, as well as kild, mard, sufferd, and 
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other similar forms. Falstaff says 
(“Merry Wives,” V, 1, First Folio) : 

“T am in hast; go along with mee; Ile tell 
you all, Master Broome [Brooke], since I 
pluckt Geese, plaide Trewant, and whipt Top 
I knew not what ’twas to be beaten till lately.” 

Shakespeare’s first printers evidently 
made attempts to spell at least some of 
the words of the plays truly—that is, to 
represent the sounds of the words as they 
were uttered—rather than to conform, as 
we do, to arbitrary conventional modes 
of spelling them ; but as there were then, 
as now, no general definite rules for spell- 
ing, and as many of the letters of the 
Roman alphabet then, as now, had no 
certain English values or sounds, the re- 
sults of these attempts varied from page 
to page, or even on the same page. In 
the folio we find go and goe, me and mee, 
wil and will, els and else, hart and heart, 
pitty and pittie, pesant and pezant, perill 
and perrill, ducat and ducket, curfewe 
and curphew, publikely and publiquely; 
choice, choise and choyse; seize, ceize and 
seaze; mongrill, mungrel and mungrell; 
here, heere, hier and hyer; adieu, adew, 
adiew and adue. We find such short 
forms as rime, yern, tong, tuch, skil, shal, 
brest, wel, dwel, gon, thred, honor, beter, 
as well as such long forms as sinne, 
roague, summe, battaile, Ilunatique, 
sheepeheard, musicke, frollicke, sawci- 
nesse, flegmaticke, schollerly. Oke looks 
odd to us for oak, ayre for air, sonne for 
sun, cosen for cousin, forreyner for for- 
eigner, and worthlesse guifts, an antike 
Roman, and even stewd prewyns are 
strange to our eyes. Queer-looking 
phrases like sodaine surprize and com- 
fortlesse dispaire look stranger still when 
they are reprinted literally, in facsimile, 
with the “long s,” as “fodaine fur- 
prize” and “comfortleffe difpaire.” 

In these earliest editions of Shake- 
speare’s works even the names of some 
of the plays and of some of the charac- 
ters in them are not spelled in modern 
ways. There is ““‘Much Adoe’ [First 
Folio; ‘Adoo’ in the ‘Catalogue’ or ta- 
ble of contents] About Nothing,” and 
there is “The Tragicall Hiftorie of Ham- 
let, Prince of Denmarke” (Quarto of 
1603), in which “Ofelia” (IV, 5) speaks 
of a “dazie” and a “panfey.” In the 
opening scene of “A Midfommer Nightes 
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Dreame” (Quarto of 1600), Theseus 
says to Hippolyta: 

“Now faire Hipoetin, our nuptiall hower 
Draws on apafe; fower happy daies bring in 
Another Moone.” 


Antipholus of Syracuse (“Comedy of 


Errors,” II, 2; First Folio) says: 


“To mee fhe fpeakes; fhee moues mee for her 
theame.” 


Portia (“Merchant of Venice,” II, 1; 

First Folio) says: 

“In tearmes of choife I am not folie led 

By nice direction of a maiden’s eies; 
Befides, the lottrie of my deftenie 

Bars me the right of voluntarie choofing.” 

Polonius, in his advice to his son, Laer- 
tes (“Hamlet,” I, 3; First Folio), says: 
“The friends thou haft and their adoption tride, 
Grapple them to thy Soule with hoopes of 

Steele.” 
Hamlet, in the soliloquy (III, 1; First 
Folio), says: 
“to dye, to fleepe— 
No more; and by a fleepe to say we end 
The Heart-ake and the thoufand Naturall 
fhockes 
That Flefh is heyre too.” 

In the “Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
Valentine speaks of “penitentiall grones 
‘ and hart-fore sighes,” and Syl- 
via says, “I gheffe the fequell.” In the 
“Merry Wives” Falstaff says, “I profeffe 
requitall to a haire’s bredth,” and Pistol 
declares that “Yong Rauens muft haue 
foode,” the five words of which sentence ° 
are all different from the current printed 
forms for the same words. 

Any one who should go to the first 
printed editions of Shakespeare’s plays 
for material to disparage “simplified 
spelling” would find himself, as Falstaff 
puts it (“Merry Wives,” IV, 5; First 
Folio) “as creft-falne as a dride peare.” 
_ The first printed edition of the “Son- 
nets,” published in 1609, exhibits the 
same sort of Shakespearean spelling. In 
it we may find such spellings as nurrifht, 
opreft, mifplaft, reherfe, welth, hunny, 
fewell, culler, coppy, cryttick, and hun- 
dreds of other forms not found in Doctor 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 

All talk about being “cut off” from the 
language of Shakespeare by a new spell- 
ing or by a return to Shakespearean 
spelling is manifestly absurd. The 
changes. in English that tend and are 
constantly tending to make the language 
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of Shakespeare “a semi-foreign idiom” 
are not changes in spelling; they are 
those changes that now make a glossary 
(whether incorporated in footnotes or 
printed in other form) an indispensable 
part of any complete edition of the plays. 
Considered in detail, the language of 
Chaucer is not the language of Shake- 
speare, the language of Shakespeare is 
not the language of Tennyson or of 
Browning. All living languages are sub- 
ject to change; the rules of syntax 
change, pronunciation changes, words 
and phrases become obsolete, new words 
and phrases are introduced, words lose 
old meanings and acquire new ones. 
When Hamlet says, “I’ll make a ghost 
of him that lets me” he means “hinders 
me,” in modern parlance. But changes 
like these in English—even changes in 
pronunciation, unfortunately—have had, 
since Shakespeare’s time, no relation to 
spelling. Strictly speaking, the spelling 
is only a means of representing the lan- 
guage. Hamlet’s soliloquy is in the same 
language (if it is the same soliloquy), 
whether it is written in the spelling of 


Shakespeare’s first printers, in the re- 
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spelled English of a modern edition, of 
in Pitman’s phonetic shorthand. The 
playgoer will hear the same words, the 
same English, from Shylock and from 
Portia, whether the players learn their 
parts from a text printed or written in 
one or another of these forms. 

In addition to being edited and revised 
and amended and corrected in every con- 
ceivable way, as well as expurgated, 
Shakespeare’s plays have been respelled 
from time to time as English has been 
respelled, and the very fact that English 
has been respelled from time to time 
makes it seem at least possible that it 
may be again respelled; yet none of the 
newer spellings need in any way injure 
or impair the language of Shakespeare.- 
Indeed, no one can reasonably doubt that 
Shakespeare’s language may be more 
truly represented by a better spelling than 
is now conventional, and it is very prob- 
able that most of the so-called new spell- 
ings proposed by the Simplified Spelling 
Board were among those used by the poet 
himself; certainly they were current in 
his time. 


Wasuinecrton, D. C. 


Another. Constitutional Amendment 


Necessary 
BY JULIUS C. BURROWS 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN. 


HE recent investigation in connec- 
Ei tion with the Senatorship for the 
State of Utah revealed a condi- 

tion that startled the country and chal- 
lenges the serious consideration of the 
National Government. When, in 1896, 
Utah was admitted into the Union as a 
State, it was supposed that precaution 
was taken to adequately guard against 
the continued domination of the Mormon 
Church and its practice of polygamy, 
which had marked the course of. that 
organization from its first settlement in 
the Territory. To that end it was stipu- 
lated in the Enabling Act, and subse- 
quently embodied in the Constitution 
under which Utah was admitted, that 
“There shall be no union of Church and 


State, nor shall any Church dominate the 
/ 


State or interfere with its functions.” 
And that “Polygamous or plural mar- 
riages are forever prohibited.” 

When, on the 4th of January, 1903, 
the credentials of Reed Smoot were sub- 
mitted to the Senate, there was presented 
at the same time a protest against his 
being permitted to take the oath of office 
as a Senator, for the reason that the con- 
ditions upon which Utah was granted 
Statehood had not been complied with, 
that the State had broken faith with the 
Government of the United States, that 
a union of Church and State had been 
established, that the Church continued to 
dominate the State and interfere with its 
functions, and finally, that the practice of 
polygamous or plural marriages still pre- 
vailed. 
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It was further charged that Joseph F. 
Smith, with his two counselors, consti- 
tuting the First Presidency of the 
Church, together with the twelve so- 
called apostles, of which Reed Smoot 
was one, constituted the ruling author- 
ities of such Church, and that such body 
continued the practice of political dicta- 
tion and interference with the functions 
of the State, and inculcated and encour- 
aged a belief in polygamy and polyg- 
amous cohabitation, and that Reed 
Smoot, by identifying himself with and 
becoming a part of such governing body, 
had disqualified himself for membership 
in the Senate of the United States. 

Under that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes each house to 
judge of the elections, returns and quali- 
fications of its own members, the creden- 
tials of Mr. Smoot, together with the 
protest above mentioned, were referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, with instructions to examine into 
the charges made in the protest, and 
generally to inquire into the right and 
title of Reed Smoot to a seat in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as a Senator 
from the State of Utah, and report its 
findings thereon. The inquiry, thoro 
and exhaustive, extended over a period 
of more than two years, and the result 
of such investigation is summarized in 
the report of the majority of the com- 
mittee as follows: 

“That Mr. Smoot is one of a self-perpetuat- 
ing body of men known as the First Presi- 
dency and Twelve Apostles of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, commonly 
known as the Mormon Church; that these 
men claim divine authority to control _ the 
members of the Church in all things, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual; that this authority 
is, and has been, for several years past, so 
exercised by the said First Presidency and 
Twelve Apostles, as to encourage the practice 
of polygamy and polygamous cohabitation in 
the State of Utah and elsewhere, contrary to 
the constitution and laws of the State of Utah 
and the laws of the land; that the said First 
Presidency and Twelve Apostles do now and 
for a long time past have controlled the polit- 
ical affairs of the State of Utah, and have 
thus brought about in said State a practical 
union of Church and State, contrary to the 
constitution of the said State of Utah, and 
contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that said Reed Smoot comes here, 
not as the accredited representative of the 
State of Utah in the Senate of the United 
States, but as the choice of the hierarchy. 
which controls the Church and has usurped 
the functions of the State.” 
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The report of the committee concluded 
by recommending the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

“Resolved, That Reed Smoot is not entitled 
to a seat as a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Utah.” 

The action of the Senate in disagree- 
ing to the recommendation of the com- 
mittee puts an end to the controversy, 
so far as Senator Smoot is concerned, by 
confirming his right and title to a seat in 
the Senate of the United States as a 
Senator from the State of Utah. 

But we are confronted by a question 
of far greater moment than the seating 
of Senator Smoot. The investigation 
discloses a condition of affairs in the 
State of Utah and adjacent States and 
Territories, in relation to the continued 
practice of polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation, which must challenge the seri- 
ous attention of the country, and de- 
mands some drastic measures for the 
suppression of these crimes. So far as 
these offenses exist in the Territories, the 
power of the general Government for 
their suppression is ample and complete. 
It is only necessary to enforce existing 
law to uproot and destroy the last vestige 
of these crimes in all the Territories of 
the United States; but to suppress the 
practice within the limits of a State is 
another and quite a different problem. 
Here the Federal Government is without 
jurisdiction. I take it, however, that it 
goes without saying, that if these crimes 
exist in any State, and the State author- 
ities neglect or refuse to put a stop to 
their continuance the general govern- 
ment will find a way to put an end to a 
practice which, if persisted in and ex- 
tended, will ultimately undermine the 
foundations of society and shake the 
whole fabric of civil government. The 
suppression of these crimes within the 
limits of a State is the vital question at 
issue. 

That polygamy and polygamous co- 
habitation exist in the State of Utah and 
in States and Territories adjacent there- 
to is unquestioned. This practice consti- 
tuted the cornerstone of the Utah Mor- 
mon faith from the time Brigham Young 
proclaimed the doctrine in 1847 until 
1890, a period of forty-three years, and 
it is a matter of surprise that, in the face 
of the Manifesto of 1890, issued by the 
head f the Church, suspending the tak- 
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ing of plural wives, and in defiance of the 
inhibition in the Constitution under 
which Utah was admitted into the 
Union, the evidence shows conclusively 
that belief in polygamy and the practice 


of polygamous cohabitation is not only 
rampant in the State of Utah, but has 


spread into adjoining States and Terri- , 


tories, and is today alarmingly flagrant 
in several of the States and Territories 
of the Northwest. 

As to the celebration of new plura! 
marriages in Utah since the admission of 
the State, the evidence is exceedingly 
difficult to obtain, as such marriages are 
usually performed in secret, frequently 
beyond the jurisdiction of the State, 
sometimes on the high seas, and at other 
times in darkened rooms, with such en- 
vironments as to make proof of the fact 
impossible. It is also in evidence that, 
when these marriages are performed in 
the temples, as they frequently are, a 
record is kept of such marriages, but al- 
tho process was issued for the purpose 
of securing these records, the mandate of 
the committee was disobeyed, and thus 
written proof of plural marriages sup- 
pressed, and it was therefore impossible 
to establish with any degree of certainty 
to what extent plural marriages have 
been performed since the Manifesto or 
since the admission of Utah as a State. 
It is in evidence, however, beyond all 
controversy, that members of the Church 
in highest authority, the apostles and 
others of less official prominence, have 
taken plural wives since the Manifesto 
prohibiting that practice. Abraham Can- 
non, George Teasdale, John W. Taylor, 
Matthias F. Cowley and Marriner W. 
Merrill, all apostles of the Mormon 
Church, have taken plural wives since 
the Manifesto, and some of them since 
Utah was admitted as a State, Abraham 
Cannon having taken a plural wife as 
late as 1896. It also appears from the 
evidence in the case that Charles E. Mer- 
rill, James Francis Johnson and Bishop 
Rathall, all Mormon bishops, have taken 
plural wives since the Manifesto, the 
ceremony being performed by an apostle 
of the Church. 

It is also in evidence that James M. 
Tanner, superintendent of Church 
schools; Benjamin Cluff, Jr., president 
of Brigham Young University ; Thomas 
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Chamberlain, counselor of the president 
of a stake, have taken plural wives since 
the prohibition, while other adherents of 
the Church of lower official standing, in 
large numbers, have taken plural wives 
since the Manifesto, and some of them 
even since the admission of the State, 
and as late as 1902. These instances, 
proven beyond all controversy, are suffi- 
cient to establish the fact that plural 
marriages are being performed in Utah 
and have been ever since her admission 
as a State. 

As to the practice of polygamous co- 
habitation, the evidence is overwhelming 
and conclusive. Joseph F. Smith, the 
head of the Church, testified before the 
committee that he was living in polygam- 
ous cohabitation with five different 
women, and that that fact was known to 
everybody thruout all Utah, and that he 
proposed to continue that relation re- 
gardless of any law prohibiting the same, 
human or divine; and the following 
apostles, George Teasdale, John W. Tav- 
lor, John Henry Smith, Marriner W. 
Merrill, Heber J. Grant, Matthias F. 
Cowley, Charles W. Penrose and Fran- 
cis M. Lyman, were proven to sustain 
polygamous relations with a multiplicity 
of wives, while Brigham H. Roberts, one 
of the presidents of seventies; J. M. 
Tanner, superintendent of Church 
schools; Andrew Jenson, assistant his- 
torian of the Church; Thomas H. Mer- 
rill, a bishop of the Church; Alma Mer- 
rill, a president of a stake; Angus M. 
Canrion, patriarch; Greenwald, the head 
of Church schools; George Reynolds, 
one of the first seven presidents of seven- 
ties and first assistant superintendent of 
Sunday schools of the world; George H. 
Brimhall, president of the Brigham 
Young University; Joseph Hickman, 
teacher in the university, all these were 
shown to be living in polygamous co- 
habitation. These are but a few of the 
many established cases of the leading au- 
thorities of the Mormon Church living 
in undisputed and unconcealed polygam- 
ous cohabitation. 

To sum the matter up, it is stated that 
fully 12,000 members of the Utah branch 
of the Mormon Church, or 23 per cent. 
of the whole number, are living in poly- 
gamous cohabitation. 

Not only does this crime exist in Utah 
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and adjacent States, but has spread into 
several of the territories, and is contin- 
ued there in open defiance of law. 

The records of the Attorney General’s 
office show that in the year 1905 there 
were in the territory of Arizona sixteen 
convictions under the Edmonds law, and 
of this number twelve were for unlawful 
cohabitation, and during the same year, 
there were in the territories of Arizona 
and New Mexico thirty-one convictions, 
a majority of these being for polygamous 
cohabitation. It is conclusively estab- 
lished, therefore, that not only polygamy. 
but polygamous cohabitation exists today 
in Utah, and in other States and Ter- 
ritories, and it only remains to inquire 
how is this crime to be suppressed ? 

It is manifest from the evidence taken 
by the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections that not only does polygamy 
and polygamous cohabitation exist in the 
State of Utah, but that it is the deliber- 
ate purpose of those who persist in the 
practice, to continue to do so regardless 
of all law, human or divine. As the head 


of the Church, Joseph F. Smith, stated 


before the committee that he not only 
believed in polygamy as an abstract prin- 
ciple, but that he was living in polygamy 
openly, and that it was none of the busi- 
ness of the United States, saying: 


“Tt is not the law of Congress under which 
I am living and by which I am punishable. 
The law of my State and the courts of my 
State have competent jurisdiction to deal with 
me in my offences of the ‘law, and the Con- 
gress of the United States has no business 
with my private conduct any more than it 
has with the private conduct of any citizen of 
Utah or any other State. It is the law of the 
State to which I am amenable.” 


Ex-Senator Edmonds adds force and 
pungency to this contention when he 
says: 


“The evidence so far obtained by the Senate 
committee investigating the case of Senator 
Smoot includes a list of the chief rulers of 
the Mormon Church who have deliberately 
and continually carried on the practice of 
polygamy without prosecution or annoyance 
in the face of their pledges made to two 
Presidents of the United States, and have set 
an example, naturally, and almost necessarily 
to be followed by their Church members and 
adherents, without any danger of interference 
by the Legislature or any other department of 
the Government by the State of Utah. They 
know that Congress has no power, and that 
the State has no disposition to interfere.” 


But, the practical question now before 
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the American people is, How can poly- 
gamy and polygamous cohabitation be 
uprooted in Utah and other States where 
it exists today? So long as Utah had a 
territorial form of government, it was 
competent for the Federal Government 
to legislate directly touching these of- 
fences. This it did by the Act of 1862, 
and the Acts supplemental thereto of 
1882 and 1887, which, could they have 
been continued and enforced, by keeping 
Utah a territory, the last vestige of this 
crime would have long since been up- 
rooted and destroyed. It was a blunder 
bordering on a crime to have admitted 
Utah as a State before this practice was 
completely destroyed, for, the moment 
statehood was accorded, that moment 
the power of the General Government 
over the matter ceased, and the revival 
of the practice of polygamy, as Senator 
Edmunds well said, 

“should surprise nobody except those whose 
generous and confiding faith in promises led 
them to believe that the settled polity of a 
great and powerful Church would be, or re- 
main, reversed when that organization should 
become independent of the only power it had 
any reason to fear.” 

The practical question, therefore, is, 
How can this crime be eradicated from 
Utah and other States where it has 
gained a foothold and threatens contin- 
ued domination? There is no possible 
way of reaching this crime and eradi- 
cating it now, except by an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, giving the 
National Government jurisdiction to deal 
with the matter. It was only by an 
amendment to the Constitution that we 
were enabled to completely and perma- 
nently abolish slavery in the States. I 
confidently believe that, as in the case 
of slavery, this “twin relic of barbarism” 
will, in the not distant future, be de- 
stroyed, not in the bloody throes of war, 
but thru the peaceful yet equally effec- 
tive instrumentality of an amendment to 
the national Constitution, declaring that: 

“Neither polygamy nor polygamous cohabi- 
tation shall exist within the United States or 
any place subiect to their jurisdiction.” 

This, in my judgment, is the only 
method now open by which the continu- 
ance and spread of this barbarous prac- 
tice can be arrested and placed in course 
of ultimate extinction. 

In 1856, the first National Republican 
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Convention, assembled at Philadelphia, 
declared, among other things, that: 

“The Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign: power over the Territories of the 
United States for their government, and that 
in the exercise of this power it is both the 
right and the duty of Congress to prohibit 
in the Territories those twin relics of barbar- 
ism, polygamy and slavery.” 

On the 1st day of January, 1863, dur- 
ing the progress of the Civil War, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, by virtue of the power 
vested in him as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, 
issued a rroclamation declaring “That au 
persons held as slaves [within certain 
designated States] are and henceforth 
shall be free.’ Subsequently, and in 
1865, this proclamation was crystalized 
into an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, declaring that: 

“Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
(except as a punishment for crime, whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted) 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject. to their jurisdiction.” 

Thus, in less than ten years after the 
declaration of 1856, slavery, which ante- 
dated the Constitution and was inter- 
woven with every fiber of the national 
life, was not only prohibited in the Terri- 
tories, but entirely abolished and utterly 
destroyed thruout the United States. 
Thus perished one of the “twin relics of 
barbarism,” while the other still survives 
to shame the State and vex the nation. 
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The President of the United States, in 
his last annual message, said: 


“I am well aware of how difficult it is to 
pass a constitutional amendment. Neverthe- 
less, in my judgment, the whole question of 
marriage and divorce should be relegated to 
the authority of the National Congress. At 
present, the wide differences in the laws of 
the different States on this subject result in 
scandals and abuses; and surely there is noth- 
ing so vitally essential to the welfare of the 
nation, nothing around which the nation 
should so bend itself to throw every safe- 
guard, as the home life of the average citizen. 
The change would be good from every stand- 
point. 

“In particular it would be good because 
it would confer on the Congress the power 
at once to deal radically and efficiently with 
polygamy, and this should be done whether 
or not marriage and divorce are dealt with. 
It is neither safe nor proper to leave the 
question of polygamy to be dealt with by the 
several States. Power to deal with it should 
be conferred on the National Government. 

“When home ties are loosened; when men 
and women cease to regard a worthy family 
life, with all its duties fully performed, and 
all its responsibilities lived up to, as the life 
best worth living, then evil days for the Com- 
monwealth are at hand.” 


With the President of the United 
States committed to and recommending 
such an amendment, its adoption would 
seem to be assured. That such an 
amendment will be proposed at the 
opening. of the next Congress and 
pressed to a conclusion is confidently 
predicted. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Return 


BY SARA H. BIRCHALL 


Open sky and open sea, 
Wind across the bay; 
Now my love comes back to me, 


Shall I 


say him Nay? 


Whitecaps breaking at the -pier— 


He comes oversea, 


From the maids of half the world 
Turning back to me. 


Spring and sun and salty wind, 
Bird and bursting spray 
“Sweetheart! sweetheart!” “O my love, 


Yea, yea, yea!” 
Cnicaco, Ix, 





Irrigation Projects in Wyoming 


BY WILLIAM C. DEMING 


Epitox oF THE “CHEYENNE TRIBUNE.” 


Y one of those strange caprices of 
B nature with which, for the pur- 
poses of this article, it is not 
necessary to deal, the United States, 
speaking from a climatic standpoint, is 


high plateaus. Until the advent of dry 
farming, so called, it has not been prac- 
ticable to farm in Wyoming without irri- 
gation. With the exception, therefore, 
of the Wyoming Development Company 














CANYON AT NORTH PLATTE RIVER. SITE OF PATHFINDER DAM. 


arid, semi-arid and humid. Wyoming is 


in the semi-arid belt. The average alti- 
tude is six thousand feet and the average 
rainfall about thirteen inches. 
Topographically, the area of the State 
embraces mountains, valleys, plains and 


enterprise at Wheatland, which is re- 
claiming 50,000 acres of land, and a 
few others promoted by private capital 
under the Carey Act, there has been no 
farming on a large scale. Ranchmen 
whose holdings lay along the rivers and 
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streams have for years, in a limited way, 
taken out their own ditches and produced 
surprisingly bountiful crops of wheat, 
oats, rye, alfalfa and nearly all the vege- 
tables. Yet in a State of 63,000,000 
acres this is a necessarily slow process, 
and if no other and larger method were 
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farmer in New York or Ohio is satisfied 
with one-third of this yield? 

New York and Ohio, for instance, are 
in the rain belt. The rain falls both in 


and out of season, and is a constant draft 
upon the chemical energies and forces of 
the land. The strength of the soil under 














INTERSTATE CANAL, NORTH PLATTE PROJECT. 


pursued, the settlement of a State as 
large in area as all New England and 


New York combined is a far reach into. 


the future, probably beyond the vision of 
the present generation. 
Irrigation in Wyoming as well as in 


Colorado and other States has demon-. 


strated that the brown, bleak plains 
which for ages: have produced naught 
but sage brush and native grasses for the 
buffalo and range herds may be made to 
grow crops not only of great variety, but 
in astounding quantity; the yield of 
wheat, for instance, frequently averaging 
40 to 50 bushels per acre. The same 
proportion is found in the production of 
oats, while alfalfa runs three crops and 
many tons each season to the acre. 

The question naturally arises in the 
mind of the Easterner: Why is it that a 
simple combination of water and desert 
will produce such a result, when the 


the drain of frequent rainfall and fre- 
quent culture is soon exhausted and must 
be recuperated by artificial fertilization. 
A directly opposite condition prevails 
in the semi-arid country. The sage brush 
and native grass lands are rich with the 
accumulated potash, magnesia, lime and 
acids of the ages. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that it is only necessary to bring 
into contact with such a soil the proper 
amount of water to produce large crops. 
The man who farms by irrigation has 
the advantage over the Eastern farmer 
by reason of the fact that he is in entire 
control of the season and the situation. 
He utilizes only so much water as is 
necessary to mature his crops and thus 
preserves the natural strength of the soil. 
The chemical elements or plant foods 
above referred to, which are quickly 
leached out of the clayey farms of the 
East, are held practically intact if the 
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irrigationist uses a proper system of crop 
rotation. 

It must be plain, therefore, that irriga- 
tion is profitable and popular wherever 
this combination can be brought about. 
The trouble has been that the areas of 
arid and semi-arid lands are so vast that 
it seemed an impossible task to reclaim 
them. Hence the birth of the National 
Irrigation Law. The Government dis- 
poses of its lands thru the various land 
laws, to wit, the homestead, desert, tim- 
ber and stone, and mineral, from which 
source a large revenue is annually re- 
ceived. The gist of the National Irriga- 
tion Law is found in the opening clause 
of its first section: 

“That all. moneys teceived from the sale 
and disposal of public lands in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming, beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 3oth, 1901, including the 
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‘reclamation fund’ to be used in the examination 
and survey for the construction and main- 
tenance of irrigation works for the storage, 
diversion and development of waters for the 
reclamation of arid and semi-arid lands in the 
said States and Territories, and for the pay- 
ment of all other expenditures provided for in 
this act.” 

Under this law the reclamation ser- 
vice seeks to find in the above States 
and Territories large irrigable areas ad- 
jacent to large streams whose flood wa- 
ters can be stored in great reservoirs 
and conveyed over such areas by canals 
and laterals, such projects usually being 
too expensive for private capital. It 
may be said, however, that private cap- 
ital is undertaking many pretentious en- 
terprises, but covering smaller areas, 
and because private capital expects in- 
terest and large returns upon its invest- 
ment the cost of the water right, or the 
cost of the land and the water right, as 
the case may be, is frequently high and 














STEEL AND CONCRETE FLUME, INTERSTATE CANAL. 


surplus of fees and commissions in excess of 
allowances to registers and receivers and ex- 
cepting the five per centum of the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands in the above States 
set aside by Jaw for educational and other pur- 
poses shall be, and the same are hereby re- 
served, set aside, and appropriated as a special 
fund in the Treasury to be known as the 


discouraging to the settler. Under the 
Government act, the reclamation ser- 
vice, which I believe is one of the most 
ably and carefully administered in the 
entire range of Government work, seeks 
to get back only the money expended 
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for such enterprises, no more, but no 
less, great stress being laid upon this 
point, that each individual enterprise 
must pay its own way. 

The price, therefore, per acre is in 
proportion to the area and the entire ex- 
pense of reclamation. Thus one Gov- 
ernment enterprise may necessitate a 
fixed price of $25 per acre, while an- 
other may run to $35. The lands are 
disposed of to the settler in 40, 80, 120 
and 160 acre tracts, the limit under the 
different projects varying according to 
the acreage required to support a fam- 
ily, and such farms may be paid for in 
ten annual instalments, the entryman 
having likewise complied with the home- 
stead laws. 

The National Irrigation law is the 
most ingenious piece of legislation 
touching the public land question ever 
devised. It is automatic in its opera- 
tion and perpetual in its results. All 
moneys received from the sale of such 
irrigated farms are paid back into the 
reclamation fund from which the capi- 
tal was derived with which to build the 
works. The meaning and significance 
of this fact can only be appreciated by a 
vision of the future, when millions of 
people shall live upon this desert land 
and the arid country made to blossom 
as the rose. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that with all the available wa- 
ter in use not to exceed, 10-per cent. of 
the arid West can be reclaimed. 

In this connection it will be interest- 
ing to note that the reclamation fund in 
IQ0I was $3,144,821.91. On June 3oth, 
1905, it was $28,076,108.02, and by Jan- 
uary. Ist, 1907, was near the thirty-five 
million mark. The sale of Wyoming 
lands in five years has contributed $1,- 
500,000 to the fund. 

The Government has_ undertaken, 
thru. the reclamation service, two large 
project in Wyoming, the North Platte 
and the Shoshone, named for the rivers 
from which they will derive their water 
supply. 

The reservoir site for the North 
Platte propect is at Pathfinder, lying in 
the valley of the North Platte river at 
its junction with the Sweetwater river. 
The capacity of this reservoir will ex- 
ceed one million acre feet, and it would 
cover 23,000 acres to a depth of 42 feet. 
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This reservoir is capable of controlling 
all the surplus flow—that is, the flood 
waters of the river for the entire year. 
The dam is located in a solid box 
canyon, three miles below the mouth of 
the Sweetwater, so it will be seen that 
the Sweetwater will virtually empty 
into a great lake. The canyon is 60 feet 
wide at the bottom and 160 feet wide at 
the top, its extreme hight from bedrock 
being 200 feet. The foundations have 
been laid in the solid granite bed of the 
river. 

Proceeding down the river, prelim- 
inary surveys have been made for the 
Goshen Hole Canal. This canal wouid 
begin at Guernsey and would be 140 
miles long, of which 6 miles would be 
tunnelled. There are at least 150,000 
acres of land which can be irrigated un- 
der this canal. 

The building of the Goshen Hole 
Canal means a great deal to Southeast- 
ern Wyoming, as the lands in this sec- 
tion are of a fine quality and would sup- 
port a population of 25,000 people. This 
canal will be the most important under 
the Pathfinder project. 

The only criticism I desire to offer 
upon the reclamation service touching the 
North Platte project is that enough 
money should be appropriated at once to 
réclaim lands higher up the river, tribu- 
tary to Douglas and Casper, and it 
should at once proceed to construct the 
Goshen ‘Hole Canal for this reason: 
While the North Platte River rises in 
Colorado, it flows northward and east- 
ward more than 300 miles thru Wyoming 
into Nebraska. The greater part of its 
waters originates in the snow-clad peaks 
of Wyoming, and Wyoming is therefore 
entitled to the benefits. Under the law 
of prior appropriation, after the comple- 
tion of the Interstate Canal, there may 
not remain sufficient water to reclaim the 
Wyoming lands; whereas, on the other 
hand, if these lands higher up the river 
in Wyoming were reclaimed first, the 
lower areas in Nebraska could still be 
irrigated, as the drainage and seepage 
find their way back into the stream and 
would be again available for the irriga- 
tion of Nebraska lands. This is a matter 
of great importance to Wyoming, and if 
not settled now may precipitate a legal 
and equity question similar to the contro- 
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versy now in progress between Colorado 
and Kansas over the. waters of the Ar- 
kansas River. 

The most important construction work 
under the North Platte project is the 
Interstate Canal, so called because it irri- 
gates lands in Wyoming and Nebraska. 
The total area under the Interstate Canal 
approximates 130,000 acres. In this 
connection it should be understood that 
the general area to be served by the In- 
terstate Canal embraces other small proj- 
ects promoted by private capital, among 
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usually found, but all are built of steel 
and cement. 

Work on the Pathfinder Dam and the 
Interstate Canal have progressed rapidly. 
The first 50 miles are already furnishing 
water at several places for irrigation. 
The canal has been divided into sections, 
and contracts have been awarded on 
fourteen different schedules of this great 
distributing system, and work on the 
laterals is in progress. Settlers are com- 
ing in rapidly, and probably 40,000 acres 
will be irrigated this year. 
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them being the Whalen Falls Canal. 
These private enterprises have been ac- 
quired by the Federal Government and 
have been made a part of the general sys- 
tem. The first 25 miles of the Interstate 
Canal involve some difficult points of 
construction, the most serious being that 
it must run thru a section of very sandy 
country, where the loss by seepage is 
great. This has been overcome by ce- 
menting the bottom of the canal thus af- 
fected. In a number of places the water 
from this canal is carried thru flumes. 
None of these flumes is of wood, as is 
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Before leaving the North Platte proj- 
ect, it is interesting to note that the great 
Pathfinder Dam, at the junction of the 
Sweetwater and North Platte rivers, will 

_contain more than 50,000 cubic yards of 
masonry and will have a storage capacity 


ten times greater than the Croton 
Reservoir, which supplies the city of 
New York. This dam will form a nar- 
row lake 25 miles long. 

In Big Horn County, in Northern Wy- 
oming, work is progressing on another 
big national irrigation enterprise which 
has been given the name of the Shoshone 
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project, the water being supplied from 
‘the Shoshone River. 

This system will irrigate lands on the 
north side of the river, east of Cedar 
mountain and lands on the south side of 
the river east of McCullough Peak. The 
land is of a high quality and lies in gently 
sloping mesas, which are comparatively 
easy to reclaim. The Shoshone project 
will irrigate upward of 200,000 acres, 
will provide homes for 2,500 families, 
which, together with the cities which will 
spring up, will support a population of 
50,000 people. 

The site chosen for the Shoshone Dam 
is in a gorge of solid granite 70 feet wide 
at the bottom, 200 feet wide at the top 
and 250 feet deep. An arched dam is be- 
ing built, which means that the dam will 
curve upstream, so that the water pres- 
sure will be met by a convex surface, this 
arch being 108 feet wide at the bottom 
and tapering to 10 feet at the top. 

The Government has adopted for this 
work the most advanced ideas of scien- 
tific concrete construction, concrete form- 
ing 75 per cent. of the dam, granite rock 
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weighing from 75 to 200 pounds each 
being set in by hand and rammed. until 
well bedded. The rocks are distributed 
uniformly thruout the dam, forming the 
remaining 25 per cent. of its construc- 
tion, a cross section having the appear- 
ance of a huge slice of nut cake. This 
dam will cost $515,000. 

The Shoshone Reservoir will supply 
water for a number of canals favorably 
distributed over the irrigable section. In 
order to reach lands northward of the 
Shoshone River toward Frannie, on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, it was necessary to construct what 
is called the Corbett Tunnel, which, on 
account of the shale and sandstone thru 
which it runs, is lined with concrete. 
This tunnel is about 3 miles long, with 
a 10-foot bore. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
cost of the dam does not embrace the 
entire cost of the system. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars will be required for 
the tunnel thru the canyon, for the high 
line canal, also the Corbett Tunnel, a half 
dozen other canals and the numerous 
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laterals. When this project is completed, 
as it will be in three years, it will in time 
transform 200,000 acres of cactus and 
sage brush land into as productive an 
area as is found in the famous Greeley 
district of Colorado or in the irrigated 
sections of Southern California. 

The National Irrigation Law is indeed 
the most remarkable piece of legislation 
looking to large internal improvements 
ever devised. It is the result of the com- 
bined wisdom and experience of many 
Western State engineers and. Western 
members of Congress. Yet, sound as it 
is, and far reaching in its results, it prob- 
ably would have remained a mere dream 
of the West for many years had not 
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President Roosevelt, once a Western 
ranchman, thrown the weight of his in- 
fluence in its favor thru his first message 
to Congress. 

What the Government is accomplish- 
ing in Wyoming it is also doing in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Montana, Washington and 
Uregon. 

Those who have already witnessed the 
“before” and the “after” cannot fail to 
endorse and enthuse over this self-sup- 
porting Government automaton, which 
will make the “Great American Desert” 
as productive as the irrigated valley of 
the Nile. 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 


The Middle Class Between the 
Millstones 


BY H. G. WELLS 


- 


AutHor oF “A Mopern Utopia,” 


out of the middle class has been 
The “Bitter Cry” is 
not a new one, and to me at least it 
seems quite the most important social 


F OR a century or more the grinding 


going on. 


fact of this and the last century. I be- 
gan to find it interesting, altogether too 
interesting indeed, when I was still only 
a little boy. My father was one of that 
multitude of small shopkeepers which 
has been caught between the “Stores” 
and such like big distributors above and 
the rising rates below, and from the 
knickerbocker stage onward I was acute- 
ly aware of the question hanging over 
us. “This isn’t going on” was the prop- 
osition. “This shop in which your cap- 
ital is invested will never return it. No- 
body seems to understand what is hap- 
pening, and there is nobody to advise or 
help you. What are you going to do?” 

Except that we are beginning to un- 
derstand a little now what it all means, 
exactly the same question hangs over 
many hundreds of thousands of house- 
holds today, not only over the hundreds 
of small shopkeepers, but of small pro- 
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fessional men, of people living upon 
small parcels of investments, of clerks 
and such like who find themselves grow- 
ing old and their value depreciated by 
the competition of a new, better edu- 
cated generation, of private schoolmas- 
ters, of boarding and lodging house 
keepers and the like. They are all 
vaguely aware of something more than 
personal failure, of a drift and process 
which is against all their kind, of the 
need of “doing something” for them- 
selves and their children, something dif- 
ferent from just sticking to the shop or 
the “situation’—and they don’t know 
what to do! What ought they to do? 
Well, first, before one answers that, 
let us ask what it is exactly that is grind- 
ing the middle class in this way? Is it 
a process we can stop? Can we direct. 
the millstones? If we can, ought we to 
do so? And if we cannot or decide that 
it isn’t worth while, then what can we 
do to mitigate this cruelty of slowly im- 
poverishing and taxing out of existence 
a class that was once the backbone of 
the community? It’s not mere humanity 
dictates this much. It is a question that 
affects the State as a whole. It must be 
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extremely bad, for the spirit of the na- 
tion and for our national future, that its 
middle mass should be in a state of in- 
creasing financial worry and stress, irri- 
tated, depressed and broken in courage. 
One effect is manifest in our politics 
now. Each fresh election turns upon 
expenditure more evidently than the last, 
and the promise to reduce taxation or 
lower the rates overrides more and more 
certainly every other consideration. 
What are empire or education to men 
who feel themselves drifting helplessly 
into debt? What chance has any con- 
structive scheme with an electorate of 
men who are being slowly submerged in 
a sort of economic bog? 

The process that has brought the mid- 
dle class into these troubles is a complex 
one, but the essential thing about it 
seems to be this, that there is a change 
of scale going on in most human affairs, 
a substitution of big organizations for 
detached: individual effort almost every- 
where. A hundred and fifty years ago 
or so the only very rich people in the 
community were a handful of great land- 
owners and a few bankers, the rest of 
the world’s business was being done by 
small, prosperous, independent men. The 
laborers and poor were often very poor 
and wretched, ill clad, bootless, badly 
housed and short of food, but there was 
nevertheless a great deal of middle-class 
comfort and prosperity. The country 
was covered with flourishing farmers, 
every country town was a little world in 
itself, with busy tradespeople and pro- 
fessional men, manufacturing was still 
done mainly by small people employing 
a few hands; master and apprentice 
worked together; in every town you 
found a parish school or so, an inde- 
pendent doctor and the like, doing well 
in a mediocre, comfortable fashion. All 
the carrying trade was in the hands of 
small independent carriers; the shipping 
was held by hundreds of small ship- 
owners. And London itself was only a 
larger country town. It was, in effect, a 
middle-class world ruled over by aris- 
tocrats ; the millstones had as yet scarce- 
ly stirred. 

Then machinery came into the lives 
of men, and steam power, and there be- 
gan that change of scale which is going 
on still today, making an ever-widening 
separation of master and man, and an 
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ever-enlarging organization of industry 
and social method. Its most striking 
manifestation was at first the substitu- 
tion of organized manufacture in fac- 
tories for the half domestic hand indus- 
trialism of the earlier period; the growth 
of the fortunes of some of the merchants 
and manufacturers to dimensions com- 
parable with the wealth of the great 
landowners, and the sinking of the rest 
of their class toward the status of wage- 
earners. The development of joint stock 


enterprise arose concurrently with this 


to create a new sort of partnership capa- 
ble of handling far greater concerns 
than any single wealthy person, as 
wealth was measured by the old scale, 
could do. There followed a great devel- 
opment of transit, culminating for a time 
in the coming of the railways and steam- 
ships, which abolished the isolation of 
the old towns and brought men at the re- 
motest quarters of the earth into business 
competition. Big towns of the modern 
type, with half a million inhabitants or 
more, grew up rapidly all over Europe 
and America. For the European big 
towns are as modern as New York, and 
the East End or South Side of London 
is scarcely older than Chicago. Shop- 
keeping, like manufactures, began to 
concentrate in large establishments, and 
big wholesale distribution replaced indi- 
vidual buying and selling. As the need 
for public education under the changing 
conditions of life grew more and more 
urgent, the individual enterprise of this 
schoolmaster and that gave place to the 
organized effort of such giant societies 
(in Britain) as the old National School 
Society and the British School Society, 
and at last to State education. And one 
after another the old prosperous middle- 
class callings fell under the stress of the 
new development. 

The process still goes on, and there 
can be little doubt of the ultimate issue. 
The old small manufacturers are either 
ruined or driven into sweating and the 
slums; the old coaching innkeeper and 
common carrier have been impoverished 
or altogether superseded by the railways 
and big carrier companies; the once 
flourishing shopkeeper lives today on the 
mere remnants of the trade that great 
distributing stores or the: branches of 
great companies have left him. Tea 
companies, provision dealing companies, 
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tobacconist companies make the position 
of the old - established private shop un- 
stable and the chances of the new be- 
ginner hopeless. Railways and train- 
ways take the custom more and more ef- 
fectually past the door of the small 
draper and outfitter to the well-stocked 
establishments at the center of things; 
telephone and telegraph assist that shop- 
ping at the center more and more. The 
small “middle-class” schoolmaster finds 
himself beaten by revived endowed 
schools and by new public endowments ; 
the small doctor, the local dentist, find 
Harley street always nearer to them and 
practitioners in motor cars from the 
great centers playing havoc with their 
practices. And while the small men are 
more and more distressed, the great or- 
ganizations of trade, of production, of 
public science, continue to grow and 
coalesce, until at last they grow into na- 
tional or even world trusts or into pub- 
licly owned monopolies. In America 


slaughtering and selling meat has grown 
into a trust; steel and iron are trustified ; 
mineral oil is all gathered into a few 


hands. All thru the trades and pro- 
fessions and sciences and all over the 
world the big eats up the small, the new 
enlarged scale replaces the old. 

And this is equally true, tho it is only 
now beginning to be recognized, of the 
securities of that other section of the 
middle-class, the section which lives upon 
invested money. There, too, big eats lit- 
tle. There, too, the small man is more 
and more manifestly at the mercy of the 
large organization. It was a pleasant il- 
lusion of the Victorian time that one put 
one hundred pounds orathousand pounds 
“into something,” beside the rich man’s 
tens of thousands, and drew one’s secure 
and satisfying dividends. The intelligent 
reader of Mr. Lawson’s “Frenzied Fi- 
nance” or of the bankruptcy proceedings 
of Mr. Hooley realizes this idyll is scarce- 
ly true to nature. Thru the seas and 
shallows of investment flow great tides 
and depressions, on which the big for- 
tunes ride to harbor while the little ac- 
cumulations, capsized and swamped, 
quiver down to the bottom. It becomes 
more and more true that the small man 
saves his money for the rich man’s pock- 
et. Only by drastic State intervention 
is a certain measure of safety secured for 
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insurance, and in America recently we 
have had the spectacle of the people’s in- 
surance money used as a till by the rich 
financiers. 

And when the middle-class man turns 
in his desperation from the advance of 
the big competitor who is consuming 
him, as a big codfish eats its little brother, 
to the State, he meetsa tax paper ; he sees, 
as the State’s most immediate aspect, the 
rate collector and inexorable demands. 
The burden of taxation certainly falls 
upon him, and it falls upon him because 
he is collectively the weakest class that 
possesses any property to be taxed. Be- 
low him are classes either too poor to tax 
or too politically effective to stand taxa- 
tion. Above him is the class which owns 
a large part of the property in the world, 
but it also owns the newspapers and 
periodicals that are necessary for an ade- 
quate discussion of social justice, and it 
finds it cheaper to pay a voluntary tax to 
the hoardings at election time than to 
take over the small man’s burthens. He 
rolls about between these two parties, an- 
tagonized first to one and then the other, 
and altogether helpless and ineffectual. 
So the millstones grind, and so it would 
seem they will continue to grind until 
there is nothing between them, until or- 
ganized property in the hands of the few 
on the one hand and the proletariat on 
the other grind face to face. So at least 
Karl Marx taught in “Das Kapital.” 

But when one says the middle class 
will disappear, one means that it will dis- 
appear as a class. Its individuals and its 
children will survive, and the whole 
process is not nearly so fatalistic as the 
Marxists would have us believe. The 
new great organizations that are replac- 
ing the little private enterprises of the 
world before machinery, are not all pri- 
vate property. There are alternatives in 
the matter of handling a great business. 
To the exact nature of these alternatives 
the middle-class mind needs to direct it- 
self if it is to exert any control whatever 
over its future. Take the case of the 
butcher. It is manifestly written upon 
the scroll of destiny that the little private 
slaughter house, the little independent 
butcher’s shop buying and selling locally 
must disappear. The meat will all be 
slaughtered at some great conveniently 
organized center, and distributed thence 
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to shops that will necessarily be mere 
agencies for distributing meat. Now this 
great slaughtering and distributing busi- 
ness may either be owned by one or a 
group of owners working jt for profit— 
in which case it will be necessary for the 
State to employ an unremunerative army 
of inspectors to see that the business is 
kept decently clean and honest—or it may 
be run by the public authority. In the 
former case the present day butcher, or 
his son, will be a slaughterman or shop- 
keeper employed by the private owners ; 
in the latter case by the public authority. 
This is equally true of a milk-seller, of a 
small manufacturer, of a builder, of a 
hundred and one other trades. They are 
bound to be incorporated in a larger or- 
ganization, they are bound to become 
salaried men where formerly they were 
independent men, and it is no good strug- 
gling against that. It is doubtful indeed 
whether from the standpoint of welfare 
it would be worth the middle-class man’s 
while to struggle against that. But in 


the case of very many great public ser- 
vices, meat, milk, bread transit, housing 


and land administration, education and 
research, and the public health, it is still 
an open question whether the big organi- 
zation is to be publicly owned, publicly 
controlled and constantly refreshed by 
public scrutiny and comment, or whether 
it is to be privately owned, and conducted 
solely for the profit of a small group of 
very rich owners. The alternatives are 
Plutocracy. or Socialism, and between 
these the middle-class man remains 
weakly undecided and ineffectual, lend- 
ing no weight to and getting small con- 
sideration therefore from either side. 
He remains so because he has not 
grasped the real nature of his problem, 
because he clings in the face of over- 
whelming fate to the belief that in some 
way the wheels of change may be ar- 
rested and his present method of living 
preserved. 

I think if he could shake himself free 
from that impossible conservatism he 
would realize that his interests lie with 
the interests of the intelligent working- 
class man, that is to say in the direction 
of Socialism rather than in the direction 
of capitalistic competition—that the best 
use he can make of such educational and 
social advantages as still remain for him 
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is to become the willing leader instead 
of the panic-fierce antagonist of the so- 
cialist movement. His place, I hold, is 
to forward the development of that State 
and municipal machinery the socialist 
foreshadows, and to secure for himself 
and his sons and daughters an adequate 
position and voice in the administrations. 
Instead of struggling to diminish that 
burthen of public expenditure which edu- 
cates and houses, conveys and protects 
him and his children, he ought rather to 
increase it joyfully, while at the same 
time working manfully to transfer its 
pressure to the broad shoulders of those 
very rich people who have hitherto 
evaded their legitimate share of it. The 
other course is to continue his present 
policy of obstinate resistance to the ex- 
tension of public property and public 
services, in which case these things will 
necessarily become that basis of monopol- 
istic property on which the coming plu- 
tocracy will establish itself. The middle- 
class man will be taxed and competed out 
of independence just the same, and he 
will become a salaried officer just the 
same but with a different sort of master 
and under different social conditions ac- 
cording as one or other of these alter- 
natives prevails. 

Which is the better master—the demo- 
cratic State or a “combine” of million- 
aires? Which will give the best social 
atmosphere for one’s children to breathe 
—a plutocracy or a socialism? That is 
the real question to which the middle- 
class man should address himself. 

No doubt to many minds a plutocracy 
presents many attractions. In the works 
of Thomas Love Peacock and still more 
clearly in the works of Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock you will find an agreeable render- 
ing of that conception. The bulk of the 
people will be organized out of sight ir 
a state of industrious and productive con- 
gestion, and a wealthy, leisurely and re- 
fined minority will live in spacious 
homes, with excellent museums, libraries, 
and all the equipments of: culture, will 
go to town, concentrate in Paris, London 
and Rome, and travel about the world. 
It is to these large luxurious, powerful 
lives that the idealist naturally turns. 
Their motor cars, their aeroplanes, their 
steam yachts will awaken terror and re- 
spect in every corner of the globe. Their 
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handsome doings will fill the papers. 
They will patronize the arts and litera- 
ture, while at the same time mellowing 
them by eliminating that too urgent in- 
sistence upon contemporary fact which 
makes so much of what is done today 
harsh and displeasing. The middle-class 
tradition will be continued by a class of 
stewards, tenants, managers and fore- 
men, secretaries and the like, respected 
and respectful. The writer, the artist, 
will lead lives of comfortable depend- 
ence, a link between class and class, the 
lowest of the rich man’s guests, the high- 
est of his servants. As for the masses, 
they will be fed with a sort of careless 
vigor and considerable economy from the 
Chicago stockyards, and by agricultural 
produce-trusts, big breweries, fresh- 
water companies and the like ; they would 
be organized industrially and carefully 
controlled. Their spiritual needs will be 
provided for by churches endowed by the 
wealthy, their physical distresses alle- 
viated by the hope of getting ‘charitable 
aid, their lives made bright and adventur- 
ous by the crumbs of sport that fall from 
the rich man’s table. They will crowd 
to see the motor car races, the aeroplane 
competitions. It will be a world rich 
in contrasts and not without its bright 
gleam of pure adventure. Every bright 
young fellow of capacity will have the 
hope of catching the eye of some power- 
ful personage, of being advanced to some 
high position of trust, of even ending his 
days as a partner, a subordinate assistant 
plutocrat. Or he may win a quite agree- 
able position by literary or artistic merit. 
A pretty girl, a clever woman of the mid- 
dle-class, would have before her even 
more brilliant and romantic possibilities. 

There can be no denying and promises 
of color and eventfulness a plutocracy 
holds out, and tho they do not attract me 
I can quite understand their appeal to the 
more ductile and appreciative mind of 
Mr. Mallock. There is, it is said, a ten- 
dency in plutocracies either to become 
unprogressive, unenternrising and stag- 
nantly autocratic or to develop states of 
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stress and discontent and so drift towards 
Czsarism. The latter was the fate of the 
Roman Republic and may, perhaps, be 
the destiny of the budding young plu- 
tocracy of America. But the developing 
British plutocracy, like the Carthaginian, 
will be largely Semitic in blood, and like 
the Carthaginian may resist these insur- 
gent tendencies. 

So much for the plutocratic possibil- 
ity. If the middle-class man on any ac- 
count does not like that outlook, he can 
turn in the other direction, and then he 
will find fine promises indeed, but much 
more uncertainty than towards pluto- 
cracy. Plutocracies the world has seen 
before, but a democratic civilization or- 
ganized upon the lines laid down by mod- 
ern Socialists, would be a new beginning 
in the world’s history. It is not a thing 
that will come about by itself, it will have 
to be the outcome of a sustained moral 
and intellectual effort in the community. 
If there is not that effort, if things go on 
as they are going now, the coming of a 
plutocracy is inevitable. That effort I 
am convinced, cannot be successfully 
made by the lower-class man alone, for 
him unaided and unguided there is noth- ° 
ing to be expected but wild convulsive 
attempts at social upheaval, which, 
whether they succeed (as the French 
Revolution did) or fail, as did the insur- 
rectionary outbreaks of the Republic in 
Rome, lead ultimately to a Napoleon or 
a Cesar. But our contemporary civili- 
zation is unprecedented in the fact that 
the whole population now reads, and that 
intelligence and free discussion saturates 
the whole mass. Only time can show 
what possibilities of understanding, lead- 
ership and political action lie in our new 
generation of the better educated middle- 
class. Will it presently begin to define a 
line for itself? Will it remain disor- 
ganized and passive, or will it become 
intelligent and decisive between these 
millstones of the organized property and 
the organizing state, whose opposition is 
the supreme social and political fact in 
the world at the present time. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Whirlwind 


Epen PHILLPotTs’s new novel* is his 
masterpiece. Compared with it his other 
stories are mere stammerings of the mes- 
sage of Dartmoor. They have all been 
marred by a sort of human feebleness to 
such an extent that Dartmoor itself was 
the real hero. It stretched like a huge, 
naked carcass of the earth, bleak and 
terrible, informed with a tragic vitality 
by the side of which the emotions of 
the human hero, however extravagant, 
seemed puerile; he was merely a dis- 
tracted creature whipped on to a dark 
fate by the awful spirit of the place. 
But in this new novel Phillpotts has at 
last made nature and human nature 
mean the same thing. They have a spir- 
itual likeness in common. The man and 
the moor are one, and beat upon one 
another’s breasts in vain, each being ele- 
mental or indestructible in character. 

Daniel Brendon, hired man to Hilary 
Woodrow, owner of Ruddyford Farm, 
is the simple Titan, the great primitive 
man, who has that directness toward God 
which unmade souls always show. His 
mighty limbs, his tender heart, his fierce 
temper, were merely those first things a 
man wins toward the: perfection of his 
type. Then he had that noble stupidity 
which spent itself in prayer, and in 
the exercise of a faith like the instinct 
in cows, which causes them to rise in the 
middle of the night and lie down again 
with their heads to the East and the com- 
ing day. It was the mighty hint in him 
of future glory. Such are some of the 
intimations to be drawn from the char- 
acter of Brendon. And the wonder of 
the book, considered from the dramatic 
point of view, is the grossness, strength 
and persistence of his ideality. It ren- 
ders him at once the victim and the 
avenging whirlwind. He is duped both 
by his master and his wife, and in the 
last scene we find him bereaved of every 
earthly hope, homeless and loveless, on 
his knees in prayer. He is huge, al- 
most contemptible in his narrowness, yet 
showing still a stern grandeur of the 
spirit, a steadfastness like that of the 


* THe Wuirtwinn. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
McClure & Phillips. $1.50. 
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ancient shoulders of Dartmoor, ‘about 
which the winds rage and the storms 


.beat in vain. His unlovely but tremen- 


dous faith survived all human unfaith- 
fulness, as instinct survives the mere in- 
cident of experience. It was the eternal 
quality in the man, just as it is the gran- 
ite quality of the great tors and grave- 
bosomed hills of Dartmoor, which makes 
the ages but shadows passing. 

And as Brendon resembled the moor 
in this aspect, so his wife, Sarah Jane, 
is like it drenched in dew, suffused with 
morning light. She is the recurrent 
smile upon the face of it, a pearl woman, 
with a large, placid, giving nature, and 
that dangerous innocency of the mind 
which makes some women so unmodest 
and so unscrupulous. Life is not hidden 
in them like a secret passion, but it is 
revealed like the heart of the rose. So 
Sarah Jane abandons herself to her lover 
and husband. And nothing can surpass 
the wisdom and tenderness with which 
she endures his religion. Having no 
willing faith of her own in God, the 
largeness of her nature encompasses him 
about as the heavens hold the earth. 

But such people are never to be trust- 
ed morally. Their nature is so much for 
giving that they lack that part of virtue 
which withdraws and withholds. So 
Sarah Jane, the splendid wife-woman, 
the bountiful mother, makes a com- 
modity of herself at last, a double sacri- 
fice, first to advance the interests of her 
husband, second to satisfy the hunger of 
Woodrow, whose loneliness and feeble- 
ness appealed to her compassion and to 
her profligate willingness to give all she 
has. This has been done before in real 
life and in fiction, but rarely with the 
significance that Phillpotts imparts to the 
act. Many will be reminded of Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles in the likeness of 
Sarah Jane; but the passing of this 
Roman-spirited *woman is dramatized 
with a power very different from the 
nice, subtle, discriminating intelligence 
displayed by Thomas Hardy. It was 
her final, supreme gift of love, the last 
red glow of the summer sun at evening 
upon Amicombe Hill. 

One cannot recommend such people in 














a world like this. We are too mean, too 
starved and grasping not to take and 
steal all they have, as the men in this 
story take all from Sarah Jane; but it is 
very well to have her proclaimed to us 
now and then like a prophecy from a 
writer like Phillpotts. There are other 
incidents and other characters in the 
book which make it interesting and sug- 
gestive. But these two and the lonely 
moor overshadow all and give it a great 
meaning. 
a 


The Ethics of Egoism 


THE newspapers have a fad of re- 
ferring to intellectual radicals as “high- 
brows.” The appellation may well have 
originated with Johann Kaspar Schmidt, 
who had such a high forehead that his 
schoolmates called him Maximus Stirn. 
He seems to have been better suited 
with his nickname than most boys are, 
for when he came to publish his book 
Max Stirner was put down as the au- 
thor’s name. That was more than sixty 
years ‘ago. The book was practically 
forgotten by the world in less time than 
it took to write. But the conscientious 
German scholar allows nothing in his 
field to escape him, and historians of 
philosophy like Lange and Hartmann 
felt obliged to include mention of 
Stirner as the extremest of theoretical 
anarchists. It was thru these clews that 
he was rediscovered and brought into 
the all- embracing current of modern 
thought. Translations have appeared in 
several languages within the last dozen 
years, and now Benjamin R. Tucker, of 
Liberty, has introduced it to English 
readers.* 

The work is essentially untranslatable. 
Even the title, Der Einzige und sein 
Eigentum, cannot be satisfactorily ren- 
dered into English. The Ego and His 
Own is well enough; “The Unique One 
and His Property,” tho more exact, is 
intolerable ; inspired by something of the 
author’s self-assertion and disregard. for 
all rules we venture to express our opin- 
ion that “Me and Mine” is better than 
any of the alternatives suggested. In 
one respect the translation is better than 

*Tue Eco anp His Own. By Max a. Trans- 
lated from the German 7% Steven T. ington. ve 


an introduction by J. L alker. New one Benj. 
Tucker. $1.00. 
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the original, for it betrays by its inevita- 
ble inadequacy how much of Stirner’s 
argument is dependent for its force on 
verbal juggling with Eigen, Eigenthum, 
Eigenschaften and geeignet. 

But what interests one in Stirner is 
not his argument, but his audacity. He 
challenges all the principles and rules of 
conduct that civilization imposes upon 
those who share its benefits. He ac- 
knowledges no restrictions upon his acts 
except those of self-interest. Selfish peo- 
ple are all too common in the world, but 
those who profess selfishness as their 
sole guiding principle in life, like Max 
Stirner, are sufficiently rare to at- 
tract attention. Stirner reversed the 
ordinary relation of precept and prac- 
tice. His life was better than his creed. 
He appears to have been a dutiful son, a 
faithful husband, and could hardly be 
called an undesirable citizen. He was a 
mild-mannered teacher in a young ladies’ 
seminary. He was not a revolutionist, 
but an insurgent. He urged men to dis- 
regard the State, not to overthrow it. 
Let each man straighten himself up and 
then see what becomes of this thing they 
call the State, and consider an organism. 
In the same way he would absolve him- 
self from all obligations to his fellow- 
men: 


“No one is my equal, but I regard him, 
equally with all other beings as my property. 
For me no one is a person to be respected, not 
even the fellow-man, but, solely like other 
beings, an object in which I take an interest or 
else do not, a usable or unusable person. And 
if I can use him, I doubtless come to an under- 
standing and make myself at one with him, in 
order by the agreement, to strengthen my 
power, and by combined force to accomplish 
more than individual force could effect. In 
this combination I see nothing whatever but a 
multiplication of my force, and I retain it only 
so long as it is my multiplied force. 

“Where the world comes in my way—and it 
comes in my way everywhere—I consume it to 
quiet the hunger of my egoism. For me you are 
nothing but—my food, even as I, too, am fed 
upon and turned to use by you. We have only 
one relation to each other, that of usableness, 
of utility, of use. We owe each other nothing, 
for what I seem to owe you I owe at most to 
myself. If I show you a cheery air in order to 
cheer you likewise, then your cheeriness ‘is of 
consequence to me and my air_ serves my wish ; 
to a thousand others, whom I do not aim to 
cheer I do not show it.” 


As a pure anarchist Stirner attacks so- 
cialism as bitterly as he does the estab- 
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lished order, for socialism also has its 
ideals and would therefore be equally 
tyrannical in subordinating the interests 
of the individual to-them. He differs 
from Nietzsche, whom he is supposed to 
have inspired, in that he recognizes no 
duty to the future. He has no such ideal 
as that of a coming superman, which, to 
a certain extent, ennobles the ruthless 
brutality of Nietzsche. Nor has he 
Nietzsche’s brilliant and lurid style. 
The book is involved and incoherent, and 
even curiosity to see what can be said 
by an advocatus diaboli will not tempt 
many to read it. 


Documents in Cheerfulness 


As the Lord loveth a cheerful giver, 
so the people delight in the bringer of 
good news. The four books under re- 
view* are welcome documents in the 
philosophy of cheerfulness. Mr. Hillis 
delivers a panegyric upon the splendors 
of our generation and country, and Mr. 
Allen illustrates the encomium with an 
account of the beneficent achievements of 
our contemporary political leaders; Mr. 
Baker pronounces a sequence of dis- 
courses upon the essential excellence of 
Anglo-Saxon character, and President 
Eliot unfolds that.excellence in the lives 
of a group of American great men. 
Taken together, these books leave one in 
a mood to adopt Dr. Hale’s counsel, to 
“look up and lend a hand.” 

The Fortune of the Republic and 
American Problems will make an espe- 
cially strong appeal to readers who cher- 
ish pleasant memories of Chautauqua 
assemblies and university extension lec- 
tures. The intention of both of them is 
to stimulate faith in the excellence of 
life and to call attention to what is de- 
lightful and of good omen in things as 
they are. Mr. Hillis’s point of view is 
that of the pulpit. In the Christian 
Church he finds the guarantee of our 
fairest desires: “Men are uniting their 
dreams, unifying their hopes, reorganiz- 
ing their aspirations and their plans, and 
when all is complete, we. shall have in 

* Four American Leavers. By Charles W. Eliot. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 80 cents. 

_ America’s AWAKENING. BY Philip Loring Alien. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell. $1.25. 

American Prostems. By James H. Baker. New 
York: ans, Green & Co. $1.20. 

By Newell 


Tue Fortune oF THE REPUBLIC. 
ieming H. Revell. $1.20. 





Dwight Hillis. New York: Fi 
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this Republic a unit church—with the 
unity of the faith and the unity of the 
knowledge of the Son of God.” Mr. 
Baker exhorts us to vigorous action from 
the lectern of the college chapel—he is - 
president of the University of Colorado 
—and he summarizes his teaching when 
he declares that “the hope of progress is 
not in legislation, but in character.” “Be 
men,” say these teachers to the rising 
generation, “look on the sunny side of 
things, and the entire world will be given 
unto you.” 

America’s Awakening and Four 
American Leaders are more satisfac- 
torily stimulating than their two prede- 
cessors in this group, because they are 
made of somewhat sounder stuff, they 
deal more immediately with realities, are 
less pedantic, have in them more of the 
air of the actual world. The chapters in 
Mr. Allen’s book are examples of the 
best kind of journalism that we in our 
generation know anything about—a jour- 
nalism that has a scholarly regard for 
facts, but avoids being abstruse and 
academic. In reading Mr. Allen’s vol- 
ume one feels that the author is a happy 
cross between the newspaper reporter 
and the well-trained college instructor. 
His acounts of the good government 
campaigns of President Roosevelt, Sen- 
ator LaFollette and Governor Folk are 
as vivid as if they were stories of yes- 
terday’s news and now first printed in the 
morning paper. But they are better than 
the ordinary newspaper story, because 
they bear the signature of a philosophic 
mind. Mr. Allen is inspired by the con- 
viction that the people of America are 
assuming more direct control than ever 
before of their public affairs; and all of 
his chapters in turn reflect “different 
aspects of a larger tendency, which is 
bringing this nation, even while it grows 
in size, closer to the conditions of a pure 
democracy.” America’s Awakening is a 
good book and especially refreshing be- 
cause it sails close to the facts and avoids 
the sins of declamation. 

And the inspiration that Mr. Allen de- 
rives from his study of our contem- 
porary leaders, President Eliot discovers 
in a larger and more serene way in 
Franklin, Washington, Channing and 
Emerson, the great leaders of our past. 
These four-essays have the distinction, 

















the tranquil beauty and mellow wisdom 
of classics. The essay on Channing is 
especially charming, and that upon 
Emerson in some respects the noblest 
tribute that has ever been paid to the 
Concord philosopher. President Eliot 
writes: “As a young man I found 
the writings of Emerson unattractive 
and not seldom unintelligible. I was 
concerned with physical science, and 
with routine teaching and discipline; 
and Emerson’s thinking seemed to me 
speculative and visionary.... But when 
I had got at what proved to be my life- 
work for education, I discovered in 
Emerson’s poems and essays all the 
fundamental motives and principles of 
my own hourly struggle against educa- 
tional routine and tradition, and against 
the prevailing notions of discipline for 
the young; . . . very many of the sober 
practical undertakings of today were an- 
ticipated in all their principles by this 
solitary, shrewd, independent thinker.” 
What an acknowledgment from the most 
richly .experienced of living educators! 
And here again, as in Mr. Allen’s book, 
the statement is the more impressive be- 
cause it rings with the sincerity of a man 
who knows his facts. We have: rarely 
read a book which could inspire a more 
profound respect for what is lastingly 
noble in humanity than this. President 
Eliot performs the highest office of the 
academician when, as here, he keeps 
alive our sense of what has been noble 
in the past. 


Lew Wallace. An Autobiography. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $5.00. 

It is. two years since the death of 
Major-General Lew Wallace. His ser- 
vice to the Union, begun in the Mexican 
War, continued thru the Civil War, and 
was fittingly supplemented by a service 
to literature in authorship, of which the 
rarest results were the two well-known 
stories, “The Fair God” and “Ben Hur.” 
The Autobiography proper, as now 
published, terminates with the battle of 
the “forlorn hope” at Monocacy Junc- 
tion, July 9th, 1864, when Wallace and 
his small band. of raw troops stood off 
for a day the memorable advance of 
Jubal Early on Washington. The story 
of Wallace from 1864 to the time of his 
death ‘s told under the eye of Sarah 
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Elston Wallace, whose golden wedding 
had been celebrated in 1902. Quite 
equal in vividness to his fiction is. the 
dramatic interest with which General 
Wallace manages to invest the story of 
his life in some of its vital facts. These 
were, from his point of view, chiefly the 
rescue, for the Union cause, in 1861, of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in the 
bloodless battle at Romney. Secondly, 
the successful final assault at Fort Don- 
elson, by which was recovered the 
ground lost by McClernand, Wallace 
being the first to enter the tents of the 
vanquished foe. In the battle he won a 
major-general’s commission. sut, un- 
happily, he lost the sunshine at Grant’s 
headquarters by failing to endorse a lie 
for two members of the staff. Thereaf- 
ter, he says: 

“I was forced to take notice of a winter 
that had fallen upon the occupants there— 
a kind of interior winter peculiar in that it 
reserved its frost and ice for me. Still, 
General Grant’s demeanor continued friend- 
ly. . . . After awhile, however, the win- 
ter reached him.” 

Thirdly, came the headless first day 
fight of Shiloh. That it was headless, 
confused and a sorry bungle, General 
Wallace gives many pages to prove. 
The situation of the Union and Confed- 
erate forces is stated with remarkable 
clearness; the surprise, disorder and 
ultimate rout that night are told at 
great length and with abundant docu- 
mentary supports which will be consid- 
ered in the military courts martial that 
still sit, and will sit, with an audience of 
grandchildren, as long as any survivors 
exist to “fight their battles o’er again.” 
General Wallace himself arrived on the 
scene that Sunday night in time to plant 
a battery for the morrow and to lie 
down’ to sleep, if he could sleep, ‘“‘onlv 
thru the soughing of the wind,” he 
says, “and the splash of water one 
voice from the front kept crying: 
‘Help! Help!” Because he failed to 
arrive earlier, a line in Grant’s account 
of the day brought troubles with the 
great general, and with that “incompar- 
able marplot,” Halleck, troubles only to 
be brought to an end a year later by the 
kindly word of General Sherman. Wal- 
lace in that interval had been for the 
most part an ill used, unused soldier. 
He was now restored to command and 
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sent to Baltimore, where he performed 
service highly satisfactory to Mr. Lin- 
coln, at the time when the vote was 
taken in Maryland for and against 
emancipation, and when it became some- 
times desirable that a little red tape 
should be severed—that the soldiers, in 
short, should be in two places at once— 
a mile from the polling places and yet 
handy in case of “petitions” for help 
from loyal voters—petitions properly 
“endorsed”: by the civil authorities. 
Js 

Water Transportation, Ocean and Inland, 

By Emory R. Johnson. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A useful addition to Appleton’s busi- 
ness series of commercial text books is 
Dr. E. R. Johnson’s comprehensive 
monograph on Ocean and Inland Water 
Transportation. The author approaches 
the subject from the professorial point 
of view, but his fitness for the task in 
hand was doubtless largely increased by 
his experience as a member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. The purpose 
for which his book was written is dis- 
tinctly educational, and thus regarded it 
merits recognition as valuable to the rel- 
atively small class of readers seeking a 
better knowledge of the shipping busi- 
ness, or desirous of aiding in the up- 
building of American commerce. For 
the general reader the book has com- 
paratively little interest, since it is neces- 
sarily elementary in matters most likely 
to attract him and tiresomely full of bills 
of lading, ship’s papers of one kind or 
another, marine insurance, port regula- 
tion, etc. The value which resides in 
the historical portions of Dr. Johnson’s 
book is due chiefly to the fact that it is 
highly condensed and easily understood. 
His explanations of the rise and decline 
of American shipping are clear, and in 
making them he has wisely avoided the 
purely controversial discussion of the 
commercial policy 6f the United States 
since 1860. The list of standard works 
which concludes each chapter constitutes 
a very complete and valuable bibliog- 
raphy of water carriage, naval archi- 
tecture and marine engineering, as well 
as so much of political economy as deals 
with international commercial relations. 
Confronted as we are by what must be 
recognized as a revolution in marine en- 
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gineering which promises to relegate the 
reciprocating engine to disuse, it is 
rather disappointing to find an author as 
intelligent as Dr. Johnson so discreet in 
the discussion of the turbine as a motor 
for steam vessels as to say, in effect, that 
while this type of engine has certain ad- 
mitted advantages, its economy is not 
fully established. -Unfortunately, before 
the ink on his pages was dry, the re- 
markable performances of the “Dread- 
nought,” with a record of 23 knots an 
hour, with turbine propulsion, has upset 
all the accepted theories of Continental 

and American naval architects and set a 

pace which they will find it difficult to 

follow. What they will think when the 
heavily armored cruisers now building 
on the Clyde, not mere dispatch boats, 
but with a broadside fire as heavy as that 
of the “Dreadnought,” realize with tur- 
bine propulsion the confident prediction 
of 27 knots an hour, Dr. Johnson does 
not suggest. Probably he does not 
know, and it is on just such points that 
the assistance of a skilled naval engineer 
would have given his book much greater 
value than it possesses. 

& 

Il Libro D’Oro, of Those Whose Names 
Are Written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. Translations by Mrs. Francis Alex- 
ander. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 

The Golden Sayings of the Blessed Brother 
Giles, of Assisi. Newly translated and 
edited together with a sketch of his life. 
By the Rev. Fr. Paschal Robinson. Phila- 
delphia: The Dolphin Press. $1.00, 

The Coming of the Saints. Imaginations 
and Stud s in Early Church History and 
Tradition. By John W. Taylor. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. . $3.00. 

One guilty of the superstition that 
medieval piety was altogether barren and 
mechanical would do well to spend an 
hour or so over the legends and miracle 
stories which Mrs. Alexander has trans- 
lated from the Italian fathers, or the 
equally spiritual meditations of the com- 
panion of St. Francis. Mrs. Alexander 
has rendered over a hundred of the effu- 
sions of the devout and credulous Italian 
saints of the fourteenth century, and 
many of the legends are of real beauty 
and true spirituality. Brother Giles’ 


Golden Sayings are well worthy the 
careful and pleasing translation which 
the Rev. Paschal Robinson, of the Order 
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of Friars Minor, has given them, as well 
for their sincere and earnest piety as for 
the singular beauty and picturesqueness 
of their expression. The vocabulary is 
medieval, but any truly religious heart 
of the present age may easily find both 
instruction and encouragement from 
such genuine testimony of holy devotion 
and love. The translator’s introduction 
evidences careful scholarship. Mr. Tay- 
lor’s attempt to describe the missionary 
conquests of Christianity on the basis of 
legend, and without effort to disentangle 
legend from history, is less successful. 

It is doubtless true that those who have 

cast aside the stories of the saints have 

rejected much that is worthy of preser- 
vation, but this fact does not justify un- 
critical use of medieval miracle stories in 
the attempt to write history. 

& 

The Stars and Stripes, and Other American 
Flags. By Peleg D. Harrison. Illus- 
trated in colors. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.00. 

If there remains any published inci- 
dent relating, however distantly, to the 


American flag, which is not told in these 
407 pages, we should hardly know 


where to look for it. | Newspapers, 
books and even letters have evidently 
been searched with a painstaking care to 
see that nothing got away. In the mat- 
ter of inclusiveness, therefore, there is 
little criticism to be made. And yet 
something of this inclusiveness might 
profitably have been sacrificed for a 
more methodical arrangement and a 
more critical spirit of inquiry. It can 
hardly be said that any new light is 
thrown upon the reasons for choosing 
the stars and stripes rather than some 
other device for our national emblem. 
Perhaps the addition of white stripes 
(possibly as a symbol of liberty) to the 
red ensign of Great Britain—the theory 
favored by our author—is as good an 
explanation as any. Certainly the once 
accepted explanation which found the 
origins of our emblem in the coat of 
arms of the Washington family seems 
more untenable the closer it is exam- 
ined. That among the earlier banners 
the “pine-tree flag,” with its green tree 
on a white field, and its legend, “An Ap- 
peal to Heaven,” was the more common- 
ly used on sea, while the “rattlesnake 
flag” was the more commonly used on 
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land, seems evident from the abundant 
material here gathered. No earlier use 
of the “Grand Union flag,” with its thir- 
teen red and white stripes and its crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew, has been 
discovered than that by Captain Abram 
Markoe’s Philadelphia troop of light 
horse in the summer of 1775. It was 
not displayed by Washington’s Boston 
army until the Ist of January follow- 


ing. There is still dispute as to where 


the Stars and Stripes was first unfurled 
in battle, tho the partisans of Fort Stan- 
wix, where a rude flag, somewhat after 
the manner of the device adopted by 
Congress on June 14th, 1777, was dis- 
played on August 2d of the same vear, 
would seem to have the greater support 
to this claim. 


& 

The Consular Service of the United States. 
By Chester Lloyd Jones. Publications of 
the University of Pennsylvania Series in 
Political Economy and Public Law, No. 18. 
Philadelphia: The J. C. Winston Co. Pp. 
ix + 126. $1.50. 

In view of the present demand for re- 
form in the consular service, this mono- 
graph is a timely contribution to the lit- 
erature on the subject. The author con- 
fines himself mainly to the history and 
organization of the United States con- 
sular system, but gives, in addition, some 
interesting information regarding the 
consular service of the principal Euro- 
pean countries. In comparison with the 
American system, those of the European 
countries in some respects are superior. 
Until recently, however, no country in 
Europe squarely faced the problem of 
making the consular service a com- 
mercial one, as it has become in the 
United States. Several European coun- 
tries, nevertheless, require candidates 
for the service to pass an examination 
or undergo a period of probation before 
appointment. Thé author suggests that 
this plan be introduced in the United 
States, but he fails to point out the dif- 
ficulty of its adoption, owing to the con- 
stitutional provision requiring officers of 
the United States to be appointed direct- 
ly by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Other suggestions of the author 
for the improvement of the consular ser- 
vice are: (1) Commercial direction and 
management of the consular reports on 
the part of the home government, so that 
the service may be brought into closer 
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touch with the boards of trade thruout 
the country,.and (2) a permanent corps 
for the inspection of the service abroad 
on the same plan as the present inspec- 
tion of the post office service. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Her Own Way; the play by Clyde 
Fitch, in which Maxine Elliott has starred 
for two years, is now published by Macmil- 
lans. (75 cents.) 


....A new volume of W. W. Jacobs’s amus- 
ing stories of old sailors has just been pub- 
lished .by Scribners with the title of Shore 
Cruises. ~ ($1.50.) They are delightful yarns 
to read aloud when a good chorus of laughter 
is wanted. 

....The story of the temptations and snares 
of Washington life for the innocent and un- 
sophisicated country M. C. is graphically told 
with cartoons and comment by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon in Congressman Pumphrey. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) 


....A large number of prominent clergy- 
men testify to the success of The Gipsy Smith 
Missions in Americain the volume commemo- 
rative of the services held by the famous Eng- 
lish evangelist in American cities last autumn. 
The publishers are the Interdenominational 
Publishing Co. of Boston. 


.... Among the spring books which have just 
apveared from the press of L. C. Page & Co.. 
Boston, the following attract especial atten- 
tion: C. G: D. Roberts’s Haunters of the 
Silences, W. D. McCrackan’s Italian Lakes. 
Morley Roberts’s The Flying Cloud and Sidney 
Paternoster’s The Lady of the Blue Motor. 
Reviews of them will. soon be published in 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


+ ....It is a matter for congratulation that 
housekeeping is fast becoming a science. In 
time, we hope to see girls trained for the pro- 
fession most of them will follow. Professors 
Bevier and Usher, of the University of Illinois, 
publish a monograph on the history of this 
new education in domestic science, from its 
inception in the Western States of lowa, Kan- 
sas and Illinois to the present. (The Home 
Economics Movement). Professor Lucy M. 
Salmon adds another work, Progress in the 
Household (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10) 
to her earlier statistical book, “Domestic Ser- 
vice.” Moré practical to the average house- 
wife, if less interesting to the sociologist, are 
genuine “cook-books,” which may serve as 
laboratory manuals of the new science, which 
is still in. a chaotic and inchoate condition. 
The Making of a Housewife, by Isabel Gor- 
don Curtis (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a sort 
of kindergarten book for very young cooks. 
The Bachelor's Cupboard (John W. Luce & 
Co. ($1), on the other hand, furnishes a post- 
graduate course in cookery of a more elabor- 
ate kind, evidently the cuisine preferred by 
the average man, be he bachelor or benedict. 
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Pebbles 


THE SPARTAN MOTHER. 
Home they brought her darling Fred, 
Bruised so bad he couldn’t toddle; 
But she only smiled and said, 
“Freddy's not a mollycoddle.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


SMITH ET BARBE-VERTE. 
From the Flemish of Maurice Maeterlinck. 


SceENE—An upper room in Fayerweather. Big, 
gloomy, dusty cobwebs in all the corners. 
In the left rear a door leading into a dark 
corridor. Thru a small window at the right 
‘the leaden-green rain beats in pitilessly. It 
is cold. The Miserere is being chanted in- 


- the chapel nearby and the mournful sound 


comes in thru the window with the rain. A 
large black poodle trembles lugubriously in 
a corner. -There are a few wooden chairs 
and some frightened students in the center. 

A gong in the corridor rings furiously and 

falls from its fastenings. 

First Freshman—I am afraid. 

(The professor enters. He wears a suit of 
pale magenta and has green whiskers, also a 
young cabbage in his left hand. He places 
the cabbage in a glass of water. A cloud 
covers the sky and intense darkness settles 
upon the room.) 

Second Freshman—He has a somber look. 
I am afraid something terrible is going to hap- 
pen. Oh! I am sure something terrible is 
going to happen. 

A Sophomore—Oh! oh! what was that? 
(Plaster in room turns roquefort-cheese green 

and drops off in large flakes.) 

First Freshman—I am afraid. 

(Thunder and lightning outside. The poodle 
howls miserably. The professor seizes him 
by the ears and throws him thru the win- 
dow. Silence, a splash, and silence ‘again. 
The wind agitates the green whiskers of the 
professor. He brushes away the whiskers 
from his mouth and takes out a doughnut 
from his left-hand trouser’s pocket. He nib- 
bles at it.) 

Second Freshman—He is very angry. I am 
sure something terrible is going to happen. 

(It commences to hail. Almost incessant 
thunder and lightning continue to end of 
scene. The wind overturns the cabbage in 
its glass.) 

Professor—(Addressing the First Freshman 
in a muffled voice.) I have a question to ask 
you.—One would call it a complex question.— 
How much are two times two? 

A Sophomore—Oh! Oh! 


First Freshmah—My God! I have forgot. 
My God! My God! (He dashes wildly from 
‘the room into the corridor and is heard sliding 
head first down the marble steps. A squashy 
splash and then silence.—) 

A Voice—I fear he has hurt himself. My 
God! I fear he has hurt himself. 

(A black curtain falls suddenly.) 


—The Columbia Jester. 











———— = ~~ 








Governor Hughes 


By the nomination of Charles E. 
Hughes for Governor, the Republican 
party in the State of New York was 
saved from defeat at last year’s elec- 
tion. He represented the protest of the 
people against the financial and political 
corruption which had been disclosed by 
the memorable investigation of the life 
insurance companies. A_ study of his 
career and character, together with an 
appreciation of his excellent addresses 
during the campaign, so commended him 
to the public that he was elected, altho 
his associates on the ticket were de- 
feated. _ His attitude in assuming office 


“was that of. one representing no party, 


‘ but standing for all the honest citizens 
of his great State. As was his duty, he 
recommended .for the consideration of 
the lawmakers a program of reforms. 
These included measures for improving 
the ballot, promoting efficient adminis- 
tration, preventing corruption at elec- 
tions, satisfying the reasonable demand 
of his defeated rival for a recount of the 
votes cast at the Mayoralty election in 
the city of New York, and regulating 
justly the affairs and conduct of the 
great public service corporations. 

From the beginning of his term he 
has encountered formidable opposition 
at the Capital. Corrupt legislators in 
both parties, the dislodged and discred- 
ited Republican bosses, incompetent and 
otherwise unworthy officers who feared 
removal, representatives of public ser- 
vice corporations the regulation of 
which by strong commissions and just 
laws he sought, and all who have been 
accustomed to profit by the purchase of 
legislation and by machine rule, have 
combined to defeat his purposes. A 
test of their strength in the Legislature 
was delayed until last week. Then, in 
the case of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, they were victorious. This Super- 
intendent, who appears not to have been 
corrupt, had been shown by his own ad- 
missions to be incompetent and clearly 
unfit for his important office. Governor 
Hughes, having failed to obtain his 
resignation, recommended that he be re- 
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moved. The Senate, in which there is 
a large Republican majority, voted to 
keep the man in his place. Ten Repub- 
licans, led by the worst in their party, 
stood against the Governor with seven- 
teen Democrats commanded by men 
notorious for political and legislative 
jobbery during many years past. 

These men, or a large majority of 
them, were not really solicitous for the 
welfare of Superintendent Kelsey. Their 
aim was to overcome an honest Gov- 
ernor, and to make his reform policy in- 
effective. Kelsey’s plight was their first 
opportunity. Undoubtedly their main 
purpose is to defeat, or to make worth- 
less, the very important bill for the regu- 
lation of public service corporations. 

They have been assisted by the Gov- 
ernor’s novel but none the less com- 
mendable course, which indicates his 
character and ideals. At the beginning 
of the session he gave notice that he 
should in no way interfere with the 
legislative branch of the State Govern- 
ment. Other Governors, his prede- 
cessors, as everybody knows, had bossed 
the Legislature, making programs of 
legislation, forcing them to enactment 
by bargains with leaders in each House, 
exercising control by rewards and. pun- 
ishments in the form of vetos and ap- 
provals, and freely using State and even 
Federal patronage to accomplish their 
purposes. Governor Hughes kept his 
hands out of this dirty work. He would 
have nothing to do with the organization 
of the Legislature, and it was organized 
mainly in hostility to him and his re- 
forms. When the chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee proposed cer- 
tain men for appointment to office, they 
were not appointed, for good reasons. 
This chairman had been powerful under 
the old conditions of machine rule. 
Thus the Governor lost the support of 
what is called “the organization.” 


He declined to have any “personal 
representatives” in the Legislature, or to 
build up a “Hughes party” there or else- 
where. He refused to exert influence 
upon Senators by means of his power to 
veto or to approve bills. We are in- 
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formed that he even declined an offer of 
such assistance as could be given by a 
use of Federal’offices in his: interest, an 
offer the nature of which was indicated 
by the removal of Internal Revenue 
Collector Sanders. He wanted no help 


—~_of this kind. He was more loyal to the 


principles of civil service reform than 
the President himself. 

Thus he refused to take advantage of 
the methods to which the politicians in 
the Legislature were accustomed and by 
which in the past many of them haa 
been controlled. They had no more lik- 
ing for such a man than for his reform 
projects. And with the aid of those in- 
terests to which those projects were ex- 
tremely distasteful they set out to defeat 
the purposes of a Governor whose con- 
ception of the duties and dignity of his 
office would not permit him to control 
them either by corrupt bargain or by the 
whip. 

Now, it seems to us that this is a Gov- 
ernor of ideal excellence, whom the peo- 
ple should delight to honor and support. 
Upon the people he relies. To them he 
looks for approval and help. At Elmira, 
last week, replying without a trace of 
resentment to an attack upon his cor- 
poration policy by a politician who plays 
the cheap demagog when he is a candi- 
date for public office, but serves the cor- 
porations faithfully at other times, he 
said: 

“In distinction from my learned friend, Mr. 
Stanchfield, I am here under a retainer. I am 
tetained by the people of the State of New 
York to see that justice is done, and with no 
disposition to.injure any investment, with 
every desire to give the fullest opportunity to 
enterprise, and with every purpose to shield 
and protect every just property interest. : 

“T stand for the people of New York against 
extortion, against favoritism, against financial 
scandal and against everything that goes to 
cofrupt our politics by interference with the 
freedom of our Legislatures and administra- 
tions. I stand for honest government and ef- 
fective regulation by the State of public ser- 
vice corporations.” 

What are the people of New York 
going to do about it? What answer will 
they give to a man who represents their 
interests so intelligently and honestly? 
Will they without a protest permit ras- 
cals whom they have placed in the 
Legislature to kill all his measures for 
reform and so tie his hands that he can- 
not have fit agents for the enforcement 
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of even the laws that now exist? Are 
they to remain silent, or will they in 
some effective manner rebuke and re- 
strain the Raineses and McCarrens and 
Gradys at Albany? If they now fail 
by mass meetings, by telegrams, by per- 
sonal appeals and in other ways to ex- 
press their displeasure to legislators who 
have betrayed them, and to uphold the 
Governor’s hands, they cannot reason- 
ably complain hereafter of the evils 
which Governor Hughes has earnestly 
and diligently sought to remove. 


The Perversion of the Nobel 


Fund 


WE agree with Mr. Lange when he 
says, on page 1060 of this issue, that Dr. 
Alfred Nobel was a man of remarkable 
originality, as is shown by his bequest of 
his fortune to Scandinavia to reward the 
benefactors of mankind. But we fear 
that his originality will never be allowed 
much scope by those who have charge of 
the administration of the fund, for they 
have from the beginning shown a fla- 
grant disregard of the intentions of the 
founder. This, of course, is no new 
thing. Many philanthropic testators, if 
they could rise from their graves fifty or 
a hundred years after they had been laid 
in them, would repudiate the work that 
is being carried on in their names. This 
is sometimes the fault of the trustees and 
sometimes their wisdom. The provisions 
of a will may prove to be impracticable, 
or in the course of time the changed con- 
ditions may make it useless or detri- 
mental to the cause it was intended to 
promote. 

But Nobel’s plan has been proved nei- 
ther unpractical nor unwise, because it 
has never been tried. In his will of No- 
vember 27, 1895, he directs that his prop- 
erty 
“shall constitute a fund, the interest accru- 
ing from which shall be annually awarded in 
prizes to those persons who shall have con- 
tributed most materially to benefit mankind 
during the year immediately preceding” 

The clause we have italicized has been 
disregarded from the start by the five 
Nobel committees, altho it is the most 
original and promising feature of the 
plan. Great discoveries in science and 
innovations in literature are often the 
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work of young men, unappreciated by 
their colleagues and superiors, overbur- 
dened by drudgery and inadequately pro- 
vided with the means of study and re- 
search. To men like this the free gift of 
$40,000 and the public recognition of the 
value of their work would be a godsend. 
They would be stimulated to greater ex- 
ertions and would be able to devote them- 
selves to the work for which they had 
already proved themselves exceptionally 
fitted. 

But the Nobel committees, instead of 
this, have chosen to bestow their awards 
in many cases on men who, long before 
the Nobel Fund was established, had 
done the work for which the world is 
their debtor, and were resting on their 
laurels. The money, however much 
needed, will not enable them to do more 
than they have; the honor, however much 
deserved, will not add to their fame. 
The Nobel prizes have been given only 
six years, yet six,of the recipients—Car- 


ducci, Moissan, Dunant, Mommsen, Fin- . 


sen, Curie—have died since they were so 
honored; three of them from old age. 
The following table shows how far the 


Nobel committees have departed from 
the intention of the founder in reward- 
ing contemporary achievement: 


Years of 


BRAS HSS Delay. 


Dunant y 

Sully-Prudhomme, a oll 

Mommsen “History of Rome”. 
Fischer Se. = 
Bjérnson “Arn 

Mistral 

Echegaray “O ow 6 Santidad”’.. 
French Arbitration So- 
ciety 

Electrolytic theory 
Uranium rays 
Diphtheria antitoxin.... 
Helium 

Light cure 
Interparliamentary - Con- 


Arrhenius 
Becquerel 


etkuauunsa woows® 


> ia wee 
“TAYS sess 

Malaria parasite 
Carducci “Odi Barbare” 
Ramon y Cajal... Neurology 
Moissan Isolation 3 —-wagenet 

Artificial indi 

Tuberculosis 

-» “With Fire and ‘Sword? 38 

Lenard rays 

“Die Waffen nieder”. 

Nerve staining 


The Code of Statutes of the Nobel 
Foundation, issued in the name of the 
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King, June 29th, 1900, contains the fol- 
lowing section: 

“The proviso in the Will to the effect that 
for the prize compétition only such works. or 
inventions shall be eligible as have appeared 
‘during the preceding year’ is to be so under- 
stood, that a work or an invention for which 
a reward under the terms of the Will is con- 
templated, shall set forth the most modern re- 
sults of work being done in that of the de- 
partments, as defined in the Will, to which it 
belongs; works or inventions of older stand- 
ing to be taken into consideration only in case 
their importance. have not been previously 
demonstrated.” 

This action loosened up the stringency 
of the phrase used by Nobel, but the 
committees have not even kept within 
the elastic limits that they imposed upon 
themselves, as a glance at. the table 
shows. What we have put down as the 
“age of achievement” is the year of the 
man’s life when he produced his first 
work of superlative importance, the ex- 
cellence of which was either recognized 
at once by the world or would have been 
discernible by a learned and _ well- 
equipped body like the Nobel Commit- 
tee. But in many cases nothing had 
occurred to “demonstrate the impor- 
tance” of their achievements during 
“the preceding year,” or even during the 
time the Nobel Foundation has been in 
existence. Carducci was too weak to 
rise from his chair when the emissaries 
of the Nobel Committee brought him 
his medal and too feeble in mind to 
answer them. He had not published a 
book for nine years, and his position as 
the foremost of Italian poets had been 
established for over thirty years. The 
fame of Sully-Prudhomme, Echegaray 
and Mistral has declined rather than 
risen in the last six years, because they 
have become more historic monuments 
than leaders of modern thought. 

Mr. Lange defends the appropriation 
of 25 per cent. of the income for admin- 
istrative expenses on the ground that it 
is necessary in order to insure that the 
prizes are worthily bestowed. This 
might be justifiable if the money were 
spent for this purpose. If the commit- 
tees used the laboratories and libraries 
they have established out of the Nobel 


‘Fund. for the purpose of testing the real ’ 


value of alleged inventions it would do 
much to promote science and assist in 
the discovery of struggling genius. But 
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no man is allowed to present his own 
claims. He must first have the endorse- 
ment of scholars occupying certain nar- 
rowly specified official positions in his 
own land. 

As a matter of fact, the selections of 
the Nobel Committees have not been 
such as required special ability or ex- 
penditure for investigation. Any col- 
lege student in chemistry, physics or 
medicine, if asked offhand tq name the 
greatest living men in his branch of 
science would have hit upon at least fif- 
teen out of the twenty-two names on the 
list of the Nobel prize men. In the 
choice of those who had done most for 
the promotion of peace or produced the 
greatest work in _ idealistic literature 
there would have been greater diversity 
of opinion, but not because the names 
chosen were not well known. Did it re- 
quire an $80,000 laboratory to test the 
reality of the X-rays? How much of 
the “rather more than $12,000” appro- 
priated for that purpose last year did 
the committee expend in repeating 


Daeyer's synthesis of indigo, first made 


a quarter of a century ago, and now ac- 
complished at the rate of thousands of 
tons a year? Did the Caroline Medi- 
cal-Chirurgical’ Institute of Stockholm 
have to spend much time in ascertaining 
that Golgi’s method of nerve staining, 
which has been in common use for over 
twenty years, is practical and valua- 
ble? How large a reference library 
was needed to discover that Mommsen 
was a great historian? 

The Nobel bequest was reported to 
be more than $8,000,000. | This, if in- 
vested in safe securities, as Nobel di- 
rected, should produce about $64,000 for 
each of the five annual prizes. So much 
of the income has been spent for other 
purposes, in salaries, traveling ex- 
penses, ceremonials and purchase of 
books and apparatus, that the amount of 
the money prize has now shrunk to 
$37,000. And still the local adminis- 
trators are not satisfied with what they 
get out of it. Mr. Lange suggests that 
they may take advantage of the clause 
allowing them to suspend the award for 
not longer than four years in the ab- 
sence of suitable candidates in order to 
get money for the “constructive” work 
of the Nobel Peace Institute, for the 
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maintenance of a library and reading- 
room in Christiania, for a complete cata- 
log of the literature of internationalism, 
a school, the printing of books and peri- 
odicals and the establishment of another 
arbitration court. These are highly 
creditable projects, but the Nobel Fund 
was given for another purpose. All the 
countries of the world have the same in- 
terest in it as Norway and Sweden, and 
they have a right to protest against its 
misappropriation. 
ss 
Bearing with One Another | 


SOME very grave evils of our times 
arise from the tact that men and women 
are losing patience with one another. 
The more sense they get about every- 
thing else the less they appear to have 
about each other. They want to be ex- 
acting of one another according to what 
is reasonable rather than what is natural. 
Men seem to have forgotten that how- 
ever intelligent and capable women are, ” 
they are still unreasonable and subject by 
nature to the moon; and women are 
equally absurd in their demands for 
ideality in men. This goes far toward 
explaining why there are not so many 
or such ardent lovers among the young 
people. They lose sight of the main 
proposition, that it is love which is per- 
fect, not themselves. And even when 
they marry they do not always take one 
another for better or worse with the 
same courage lovers once showed. So, 
if the man proves worthless, if the 
woman is extravagant, they do not have 
it out with each other in an old-fashioned 
tropic of love, known as quarrels, bui 
they keep silent and consult an attorney 
as to whether they are entitled to a 
divorce or not. They think this is more 
dignified than quarreling, but it is not. 
It is telling the court what they should 
say only to one another. Besides, mar- 
riage never was intended for perfect 
people, but it is especially designed to 
make up the deficiencies in two imperfect 
people. It is 4 means secured to them in 
spite of their abominable faults and irri- 
tating limitations by which they may 
achieve some dignity and worth in the 
sum of things. 

But look what we have instead of this 
ideal relationship—old bachelors with 
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their snarling cynicism about women, 
sorry creatures too mean to propagate 
themselves; old maids whose desolation 
is pathetic, and innumerable divorced 
people whose condition is worse than un- 
fortunate. Nature makes no provision 
for any of them, except the provision of 
decay.- In this way their dust may be 
used later on for better purposes. 

And we are told that all this trouble 
grows out of certain bad economic con- 
ditions. And this seems likely when we 
consider that naturally men and women 
like each other, and are obliged to go 
against the strongest instincts to keep 
apart. But how did we come by such 
conditions? Apparently this medern 
coolness between them began about fifty 
years ago, when women discovered that 
men had insulted them by making them 
the house cats of civilization. And that 
was wrong, of course, but men never 
know any better about anything till 
women teach them. So what is the use 
of rubbing it in? The important ques- 


tion now is how to relieve this strained 
relation and thus insure more courtships 
and marriages during the coming love 


season. 

For one thing, they should think less 
of their mutual wrongs and more of their 
peculiar indebtedness to each other. 


Women, for example, are under many © 


more obligations to men than they are 
to their own sex. They are a great care 
over and above anything they can do for 
themselves. And every one of them is at 
times a nuisance. When they remain in 
their natural sphere of home-making and 
child-bearing they are self-supporting in 
the sense that they do the most impor- 
tant work in the world for what they can 
give, not for what they can get. But in 
many ways they are dangerous and diffi- 
cult during the first twenty years of this 
period. The sweetheart changes into the 
wife more than she ought_to change, and 
the wife changes still Tore into the 
mother. She usually creates a home bet- 
ter suited to feminine taste and to the 
needs of her children than to those of her 
husband. The average home is simply 
a grown up doll house, often belittling 
to the natural hardihood of the man. 
And when women get out of their 
natural sphere, allowances are made for 
them on all sides by men. Intellectually 
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they are humored with everything, from 
giving them diplomas from male col- 
leges to the acceptance of their theories 
about ethics and politics. Industrially 
they have complicated the situation in a 
hundred ways and have no conscience 
about pauperizing man by taking his job 
at half price. ‘this is an injustice he 
would never bear from another man. 
But it is no wonder that he sulks and 
does not want to make love to her nor to 
marry her. Yet, upon reflection, it is the 
easiest and only way to get rid of her. 
Indeed, if we adopted the immediate, 
pragmatic method of solving such prob- 
lems, we should hear less about economic 
conditions and more about the proper 
nourishment and education of children. 

But if woman has been a worry and 
a care to man, what shall we say of the 
devotion and persistence with which she 
has egged him up in the scale of things? 
There was some talk about the injurious 
influence of the first woman, to be sure, 
but it was doubtless exaggerated at the 
time, and certainly it has been ever since. 
Nothing is easier than for a woman to 
lead a man astray, because he has so 
many predilections in that direction that 
even her best endeavors do not always 
serve to keep him straight. And it is not 
too much to say that she is a good part 
of the leaven of all the righteousness he 
has ever acquired. Besides, she is the 
only creature in the world who knows 
how really weak and stupid he is and 
never tells. 

And passing over the graver aspects 
of her influence, her patietice with him 
in so simple a matter as his personal hab- 
its is worth considering. The average 
man, not to say almost any man, would 
revert to the savage state at this point 
long before he did morally or intellectu- 
ally if it were not for his womankind. 
It requires constant nagging on her part 
to keep the most excellent men from 
becoming social and domestic barbarians. 
Recall Mommsen. Mrs. Mommsen rep- 
resented a much higher state of civiliza- 
tion. He was her great man aad her pig. 
She fed and attended to him as if he had 
been an idiot or a savage. Nothing is 
so slight an evidence of a man’s position 
in the scale of things as that he is a 
great historian and philosopher. He may 
be a’stupid creature with merely a bril- 
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liant mind dressed like a man. Only the 
women who have to deal with him know, 
and it is to their eternal credit that they 
never despair of his evolution. Possibly 
if they were more intelligent themselves 
they would despair. As it is, they go on, 
generation after generation, teaching him 
manners and decencies and a few other 
things that have improved him more 
than all the grand thinking he has ever 
done. 

All these things and many others prove 
how necessary men and women are to 
each other. Apart, they are either mean 
or meaningless. They do not count for 
enough hereafter, even when they have 
composed a dictionary or aggravated the 
world with a new system of philosophy. 
And so they should forgive each other 
these mighty differences of opinions, 
marry and be given in marriage for the 
good of the race. Then the children who 
come after them will count for more than 
any kind of opinion. 

Js 


Suicides 


WE have too many suicides, more than 
can be reasonably accounted for. We 
may expect a certain number, which. will 


have no ethical or sociological impor-: - 


tance—only pathologic; cases of tempo- 
rary insanity, such as'when a man in a 
fever jumps out of a window. But the 
number of cold-blooded suicides seems to 
show an alarming increase, suicides of 
persons in sound health, simply disap- 
pointed or weary of life. Even boys and 
girls kill themselves merely because they 
have failed at a school examination or 
been blamed by their parents. 

The latest, apparently most unreason- 
able, is that of Dean Huffcut, of Cornell 
University. He was a man in the prime 
of life, in good health, harassed with no 
financial and family anxiety, most highly 
honored, with brightest prospects of suc- 
cess and advancement. He was at the 
head of the Law Department of the Uni- 
versity, one of the most brilliant of its 
scholars and speakers, and was giving his 
sabbatical year to the pleasant and most 
honorable task of assisting and advising 
Governor Hughes in his work of legis- 
lative reform. He could have wished 
no better prospect before him. for he 
could have sought any promotion he de- 
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sired. Just at this most propitious period 
in his career he suddenly shot himself, 
and with full deliberation. We give 
herewith his letter to his sister in full, 
for it has its lessons: 


“Dear Sister: I left for Ithaca tonight, but 
decided to take my body down to you in New 
York in order. that it might be cremated. You 
will attend to that for me. If you have any 
difficulty call on my old friend De L. who 
will assist you. 

“T am going down the river and enjoying 
the prospects of going out to sea.. The ashes 
I leave behind may be disposed of at present 
as the others prefer, but eventually you will 
take them to Eastlawn. And do not permit 
any public services of any sort anywhere. If 
the immediate family want ‘private services in 
B. [Binghamton, Dean Huffcut’s home town], 
let it be soon, but have no one else. 

“T was never so glad to rest in my life. We 
must be quiet and live so. I’ve been thinking 
- the way down the river of some one’s 
ines: 

“Sweet after toil is sleep; then wherefore 
sorrow 

For him who sleeps and will not wake to- 
morrow? 

“Good-by. I don’t want you or anv of the 
others to be troubled about this. I’ve really 
postponed it often on ‘account of others, but 
this time I am doing it. After all, in the end, 
one must have his own way of escape. 

“You must stay and do what is necessary. 
A ffectionately. ‘ERNEST.’ ” 


That is not the letter of an insane man. 
He had been at work day after day with 
Governor Hughes, with no loss of legal 
shrewdness and wisdom. The Governor 
had seen no sign of insanity in him. He 
says he had been thinking of it a long 
time, and it was a matter of deliberation. 
He was simply tired of work and wanted 
to get rid of it. So it was pleasant to 
him to think that he was sailing down 
the river and going out to sea. For 
others’ sake he had delayed it, but would 
now delay no longer. He would rest— 
the long rest. 

Does that seem to most of us.a most 
unnatural feeling, in view of the natural 
love of life? Must we allow that the 
love of life can somehow be educated out 
of us? 

We do not knaw what was Dean Huff- 
cut’s thought of the life beyond the grave 
except as this letter tells us; but from 
that letter we may gather something. 
There is no thought of anything beyond 
the grave. Death is to him nothing but 
a “way of escape,” and each may take 
“his own.” After this sleep there is noth- 
ing beyond “for him who sleeps and will 
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not wake tomorrow.” It would seem as 
if he had quite educated himself out of 
the hope or plan ‘of a life beyond. This 
life was all, and after that only dream- 
less sleep. Why, then, should not one 
who, when weary of a day’s toil, lies 
down to pleasant slumber, take a longer 
sleep when a little more weary and tired 
of the toil of life? 

We fear there are many who are thus 
losing their hold on the faith of the life 
to come, and a most unfortunate loss it 
is for them and would be for the world. 
That faith holds us to life and service. 
It makes one stand by the lot in which 
he has been placed by the Maker he be- 
lieves in, and not hasten uncalled into the 
Eternal Presence. To be sure, there are 
moral obligations resting on the Positiv- 
ist who believes there is no God and no 
future life, for he should live for Human- 
ity, his God. It is wrong for one to say, 
even so, that he can take his “own way” 
to end his life, for altruism demands that 
he should give his full service, even 
weary, to his fellow-men. We do not 
excuse Dean Huffcut for his retreat in 
the battle, even if he were weary; but 
we do see what a buttress to strength and 
courage has been removed when faith is 
lost. So-we say that no better service 
can be given to the family of man than 
to make clear the reason for assurance 
that God reigns, that all is therefore well 
with the world, and that man is some- 
thing more than a mere digestive tract 
and a cerebro-spinal system. 

And let us add one other not insignifi- 
cant lesson. Dean Huffcut was forty- 
two years old, and was unmarried. We 
can hardly imagine that if he had had a 
wife and children depending upon him 
he would have been so cruel as well as 
so cowardly as to leave them and lie 
down and die just because he was weary. 
Even beasts will toil for their young. 
The man who marries and has children 
has given pledges to fortune. -He has 
something to work for, something that 
makes toil sweet. His home is a rest 
and delight to him. The unmarried, 
homeless man may possibly excuse to 
himself his discouragement and weari- 
ness of the endless, fruitless task, because 
he has denied himself the chief satisfac- 
tion of life, as well as the chief steady- 
ing spur of effort and its chief reward. 
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We are sorry that Dean Hoffcut, learned 
man as he was in the law, had not learned 
and obeyed this high law of our social 
economy, that we must live in families; 
and still more are we sorry if he had 
lost his vision of the bow which spans 
the earth, but which arches the heavens. 


2 
Two Colonial Policies 


It is a very serious condition which 
England is approaching in the control of 
its colonial possessions, particularly in 
Egypt and India. We have had warn- 
ings given to the United States that we 
know nothing about governing depend- 
encies, and might learn much from the 
success of England in governing India 
and Egypt. There have been books 
written to show how scientifically Eng- 
land and Holland and France do this 
thing, and that it is a great mistake for 
the United States to imagine that it can 
carry its theory of self-government to 
the Philippines and expect to succeed by 
an entirely different policy from that 
which has produced such excellent re- 
sults in the hands of famous European 
administrators. 

But the American system, tho quite 
untried and novel, was accepted by us. 
We announced from the first that in 
Hawaii all the people should rule. In 
Porto Rico we established a lower house 
of an insular legislature, in preparation 
for fuller self-government. In the Phil- 
ippines we announced, before we had 
been five years in control, that the Phil- 
ippine people should take their part in 
making and executing the laws. We 
have set the time when the first election 
to a representative house shall be chosen ; 
and this is the promise of all the self- 
government the people can maintain. 
That is our way, our theory, and utterly 
different from the theory of all other 
countries, even of Great Britain. The 
two must be tested. They have claimed 
that the European way has been tested 
and has succeeded, while ours must, in 
the light of experience, be a failure. 

But now there is danger all around the 
circle. While the reports from the Phil- 
ippines are favorable to quiet elections, 
those from India and Egypt grow more 
alarming. Lord Cromer has resigned at 
the psychological moment, and another 
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hand holds the rod over the Khedive and 
the people. The native press frets and 
scolds, and we are told now and then 
how the hatred of the fellahin for the 
British breaks out in attacks which re- 
quire bloody punishment. Egypt asks 
for the right of self-government, while 
Britain gives it not a particle thereof. 

In India the condition is more alarm- 
ing, for it is a large country, and not so 
easily policed and controlled, while the 
foci of flame are more numerous and 
dangerous. The people are being edu- 
cated, and education brings its peril. The 
missionary. schools first gave it because 
it was right, and with no consideration 
of the political effect. Then the Govern- 
ment, out of pure shame, added more 
schools, perfected the system, with utter 
disregard to the certain effect—for you 
cannot keep a people in submission to 
arbitrary power except they be ignorant. 
In slavery times that was understood, 
and it was a crime to teach slaves to 
read. As the Hindus are educated in 


Western ways they want Western liberty. 
For a series of years there has been an 


annual Hindu Congress in India, at 
which plans for national development 
have been discussed, and all with a view 
to relief from British domination. Of 
late, following the unpopular division of 
Bengal into two provinces, a bitter feel- 
ing has arisen which has resulted in the 
Suadeshi movement, to boycott all Brit- 
ish productions. The latest news gives us 
many accounts of riots against the Brit- 
ish, or between the Hindus and the Mo- 
hammedans, who support the British be- 
cause they hate them less‘than they do 
their fellow countrymen. The Japanese 
success has encouraged Asiatics to be- 
lieve that they are competent to rule 
themselves, and the memory of the Se- 
poy Rebellion is yet fresh. 

It may be, after all, that the vaunted 
wisdom of colonialism has been over- 
rated, and that it may turn out that it 
belongs to a crude statesmanship fitted 
to an age of illiteracy, and that the truer 
statesmanship is that which trusts people 
with liberty; that kind of statesmanship 
which has just now given self-govern- 
ment to the Transvaal, and. which we 
may hope for from the present Liberal 
Government of Great Britain in its con- 
trol of its possessions in Egypt and India. 
We were laughed at for our sanguine 
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policy in thes Philippines, but he laughs 
best who laughs last. A great principle, 
like that of liberty, justifies itself in the 
end. ; 
& 
After long delay the 
treaty negotiated be- 
tween the United States 
and San Domingo, for the collection of 
the Dominican customs and the settle- 
ment of the Dominican debts, has been 
ratified by the Dominican Congress. We 
have been acting under it, and have been 
collecting and depositing the customs, 
and can now use them to pay the obliga- 
tions. This means that the United States 
will collect the customs for at least 
twenty.years, until the bonds are paid, 
and will give over to the Dominican Gov- 
ernment what is needed for its support. 
Our Government has the right to protect 
the collection of the customs, and so it 
protects the seaports, and, in fact, polices 
the Dominican half of the Island. This 
gives us a practical protectorate, such as 
we have over Cuba for the present. We 
are looking at this matter of control of 
the West Indian Islands quite differently 
from what we were in General Grant’s 
administration, when we rejected the 
treaty which the President had negoti- 
ated to give us Samana Bay, and which 
Senator Sumner got so hot over. Now 
it looks as if all the islands were coming 
to us, for all of any size. except Jamaica 
are now under our control, and Jamaica 
is a burden to Great Britain, as are the 
Danish Islands to Denmark. Whether — 
these islands shall ultimately be admitted 
with equal State rights into the Union is 
a question for the future to decide. We 
regret to observe that ex-President An- 
drew D. White is strenuously opposed to 
the thought, believing that the Cubans 
cannot possibly be fitted for taking part 
in governing a nation of which they and 
we shall be a part. We have more faith 
in human nature, even that of Cubans ; 
and we back the demand of Porto Rico 
to be made a ful Territory, with ultimate 
aspirations to statehood. 
a 

Some of the mascu- 
The Cornell Kids line students of Cor- 

nell want to expel the 
women from the university, and propose 
as a first step to exclude them from class 
organizations and all student activities. 


The Dominican 
Treaty 
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We remember that once in a Western 
college some years ago a green Fresh- 
inan who had just. been elected presi- 
dent of his class proposed the same 
thing. There was a large and hilarious 
mass meeting held that night, a mascu- 
line mass meeting in which every man 
in the college took part. The recreant 
president was duly tried, condemned 
and hanged ; he was not present in per- 
son, however, as he had taken the early 
evening train for parts unknown. Such 
an outrage on the right of freedom of 
speech and opinion was entirely unjusti- 
fiable. Still we would have thought 
better of Cornell if the proposition had 
been received in the same spirit there. 
We would remind the young fellows 
who took part in the recent anti-fem- 
inine demonstration that there are some 
“segregated” institutions in the State of 
New York for which they are better 
adapted than Cornell. A four years’ 


course in the Elmira Reformatory might 
instil into them some elementary ideas of 
decency and manhood. We see that a 
professor of French took a prominent 
_part in the proceedings. 


We trust he is 


a better teacher of the French language. 


than he is of French courtesy. The wo- 
men who have been graduated from Cor- 
nell have done as much honor to it as 
the men, and they have the same right 
there. Let it be remembered that Cor- 
nell University is no private perquisite, 
but that the bulk of its support has come 
from the United States Government and 
the State of New York. It was char- 
tered to create an institution “where 
any person can learn anything.” 
s 

Imported We make no definite war on 
Socialism ©Ocialism, for we admit that 

more of it is needed, and we 
would begin with the Postal Express. But 
we draw the line on the Socialism that 
means Anarchism and violence. We have 
before us “the organ of the Socialist 
Party,” published in this city, and which 
calls itself The Worker. Just now its 
main task is to raise money to save the 
two men, Moyer and Haywood, on trial 
for the murder of Governor Steunen- 
berg. It is in their behalf that there were 
got up great “Labor” parades for May 
Ist and 4th. These parades, it says, re- 
late to “the persecution, miscalled prose- 
cution, of the officers of the Western 
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Federation of Miners, the exposure of 
the capitalist conspiracy to terrorize or- 
ganized labor by the use of the gallows.” 
We are interested at present in the com- 
position of these parades, almost wholly 
foreign, made up of those who have 
learned their lessons of political violence 
so largely in Russia and the outlying © 
provinces. The “Socialist” clubs are nu- 
merous — Lettish, Hungarian, Polish, 
Semitische and Russian—under various 
names. There are a multitude of rad- 
ical “unions” and “associations” with 
strange names—Scheftlisticker, Ekater- 
inaslav, Krawkaser, Retchilzer, Dveus- 
ker, Kischeneff, Cheniguar, Novazipko- 
ver, Tinkowitzer, Kidancrz Yarover, 
Kartary Bereza, Halopnitzer—and so on 
for nearly two long columns. There are 
a multitude of them and they made a 
great parade, but their children will 
know our institutions better, 


af 
When one reads the bril- 
liant article in this week’s 
issue by H. G. Wells, there 
is just one question which the reader 
must ask, Is it true? Is it a fact, in his 
own casé, in the case of those of his 
class about him, that he, one of the 
“middle class,” is “in a state of increas- 
ing financial worry and distress, irri- 
tated, depressed and broken in courage?” 
Is he conscious of that feeling; does he 
observe it generally in his neighbors? 
Is he getting more or is he getting less 
of the comforts and satisfactions of 
life? Does he, or does he not see, if he 
lives in or near one of these “congested” 
cities, miles of comfortable, middle-class 
homes, the dwellers in which are not 
aware that they are ground fine between 
the upper and nether millstones, and 
who live cheerful, self-respecting lives? 
Is it true, or not true, that more of this 
middle class are owning their own 
homes, and that those who have had the 
courage to assume responsibilities there- 
for are paying off their mortgages? 
Does the Census substantiate any such 
representation of the people “drifting 
helplessly into debt”? If conditions are 
as stated in this article, then let the 
reader follow on to the conclusion of 
the article; if they are not, and if he 
sees the men and women about him 
cheerful and buoyant, then let him hold 
to his courage and believe that we are 


Is It True? 
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moving, thru steady development, in a 
right direction toward the general. bet- 
terment and bestment of the social 
state. 

5] 


There is nothing yet 
The Exposition to be said about the 
Jamestown Exposition 
itself, for altho it has been formally 
opened, there is no exposition ready as 
yet. Those who want to see an exposi- 
tion should wait until it is somewhat 
more advanced. Everything is con- 
gested. There were at the time set for 
the opening quantities of unloaded cars, 
whose contents people were not able to 
get at. Even the Government exhibits 
were making a bluff of being ready, 
when hardly half the things are in- 
stalled, and theirs are the only buildings 
that have anything to show; the others 
were either empty or yet in the process 
of construction; electric wiring not 
done. The lagoons had no water; the 
great pier and boardwalk were still be- 
ing built; no flower beds set out; walks 
and roadways yet to be put in order, and 
railroad tracks cleared away. Really 
everything has looked shiftless, and as 
for transportation, it has been a farce. 
Boats do not pay attention to their 
schedule and trolleys break down. Mean- 
while we are told that money is lacking 
to finish the work which ought to have 
been well done. Nevertheless, order 
may come out of confusion, and there 
are lilacs and dogwoods and acres of 
strawberries in bloom, and nature is do- 
ing her best to make amends for the 
negligence of man. The Exposition has 
a glorious water front, and will have 
many lovely features should it be finished 
before the hot summer suns dry up ev- 
erything. 
Js 
Quoting from THE INDEPENDENT ex- 
tracts from Senator Bailey’s virulent 
speech against his enemies before the 
Texas Legislature The Northwestern 
Advocate recalls the advice of Abraham 
Lincoln to an angry man that he write a 
' letter expressing his feelings, which he 
did: 
“It bristled with flame. Then he spoke about 
sending the letter. ‘Oh, you are not going to 
do that,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘Now that you have 


expressed your feelings, tear up the letter. It 
would not be wise to send it.’” 


‘sold to officer or soldier. 
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A more apt story is that of the Rev. 
Newman Hall. He wrote a savage pam- 
phlet in answer to one who had criticized 
him, and he read it to a valued minis- 
terial friend, who praised it highly, and 
added, “Have you thought of a title? 
Much depends on a title.” Newman Hall 
admitted that he had not, when his friend 
suggested as a title “Go to the Devil; by 
the Author of ‘Come to Jesus.’” The 
pamphlet was not printed. 


&* 

While General Kuroki, who command- 
ed the first Japanese army during the 
war with Russia, is on his way to visit 
the Jamestown Exposition and the coun- 
try as well, we may mention, for the ben- 
efit of those who have read a late pro- 
nouncement of certain English physi- 
cians, his experience with alcoholic bever- 
ages during the war. His division 
fought fifty battles in twenty months, in- 
cluding the first of the great battles on 
the Yalu. He sent out this drastic order: 
“If any man gets drunk while on duty he 
will be shot to death.” Then followed 
the most drastic regulation. Not a drop 
of sake or other liquor was allowed to be 
It was ex- 
cluded even from the hospitals, and 
nevertheless the percentage of deaths 
was but 1 per cent. We see that the 
leading British physicians have pro- 
nounced strongly against those members 
who declared for alcohol. 

ed 


We went beyond the facts in saying, 
in a late issue, that the proposed Okla- 
homa Constitution would exclude from 
the right of suffrage such men as Gen- 
eral Howard and Admiral Dewey. While 
it excludes a member of the Army or 
Navy from the ballot, altho a resident of 
the State, it provides that he may recover 
his right after retiring from the service. 
The provision is not quite so bad as we 
understood it to be. 

x 


There have been, lately one or two 
cases in which clergymen have run away 
from their wives with other women, and 
they make fine sensations. There is no 
new moral to be drawn from these cases. 
They are older than Paris and Helen, 
and the ranks of the clergy have of old 
included knaves and fools. So we need 
add nothing to the old lesson. 





Insurance 


The Suicide Clause in Life 
Policies 


_ Tue Missouri law permitting recovery 
of the face of an insurance policy in case 
of suicide, irrespective of any clause 
antagonistic to this, has recently been 
upheld by the Supreme Court, which re- 
versed the lower court decisions in this 
regard. Judgment has been rendered 
for $5,000 in favor of Amanda M. S. 
Whitfield and against the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
The policy which formed the basis of the 
suit was taken out by James Whitfield, 
sporting editor of the Kansas City Star, 
who committed suicide in 1902. Five 
hundred dollars was tendered the widow 
in accordance with the policy stipulation 
limiting payment to one-tenth of the 
whole policy in case of suicide. This 
tender was declined by her, and her suit 
for the full sum is now terminated in 
her favor. Justice Harlan, who wrote 
the opinion, held the lower courts to be 
in error in contending that the law was 
an interference with the power of con- 
tract and against public policy because it 
encouraged suicide. He said that the 
law which forbade any insurance com- 
pany doing business in Missouri using 
suicide as a defense, unless it were shown 
that the insured contemplated suicide at 
the time the policy was issued, was a 
legitimate exercise of power by the 
State, and that the limitation fixed by the 
policy was an attempt to evade its pro- 
visions. 

It was not, he declared, an interfer- 
ence with the freedom of contract, be- 
cause the insurance company was not 
compelled to enter into such contracts, 
and he found nothing inconsistent with 
public policy or public morality in the 
claim that it offered a premium or 
bounty on suicide, for the reason that the 
companies would be relieved of liability 
in cases where it was shown that the in- 
sured contemplated suicide at the time 
the policy was issued. 

United States Senator Morgan G. 
Bulkley, president of the Aetna Life, in 
a published interview, stated that the 
judgment would be paid by his company. 


Death Rates in Ten Cities 


THE table given below is derived from 
the figures of mortality rates in 1906 of 
ten of the leading cities in the United 
States, as recently presented in a bulle- 
tin of the Health Department of Chi- 
cago: 


Rates per 1,000. 
14.18 
14.96 
15.28 
16.45 
18.16 
18.99 
19.08 
19.42 
19.85 
20.07 


Population. 


2,049,185 


Cleveland ......... 
Boston 
Philadelphia 

New York 
Baltimore 
Pittsburg 
Cincinnati 


Detroit, with a population of 335,535, 
had a death rate of 19.61. The death rate 
for Washington, D, C., with a population 
of 307,716, was a trifle higher, being 
20.53. New Orleans, with a population 
of 314,416, presented the least desirable 
conditions, from the fact that its death 
rate was 21.71, possibly due, in part, at 
least, to its system of surface drainage. 
Among cities with a population of more 
than 300,000 only Milwaukee, with a 
population of 338,200, had a lower death 
rate than Chicago. The Milwaukee fig- 
ures were 13.69. 


& 


NAVIGATION on the Great Lakes for 
the present season has now opened. Ice 
blockades on the St. Mary’s River have 
interfered seriously with the movements 
of certain vessels, but the summer sched- 
ules are now being approached. Ship- 
ments to date as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1906 show a consid- 
erable falling off in tonnage, the differ- 
ence being approximately 1,500,000 tons. 
The outlook is favorable, however, not- 
withstanding the present congestion at 
Duluth caused by the arrival there of 
about seventy coal-laden vessels carrying 
some 500,000 tons of coal. The capacity 
of the unloading docks is totally inade- 
quate. Competition for marine insur- 
ance business promises to be brisk from 
now on, 
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The Rise of Prices 


In a bulletin of 420 pages the Bureau 
of Labor shows the course of wholesale 
prices in 1906 and since 1890. For this 
inquiry, 258 Tepresentative commodities 
were selected—clothing, farm products, 
foods, fuel, metals, implements, lumber, 
building materials, drugs, house-furnish- 
ing goods, etc. The conclusions estab- 
lished by the tables and the investigation 
are that wholesale prices, if the 258 
commodities be considered as a whole, 
were higher in 1906 than at any other 
time in the period of seventeen years 
covered by the bureau’s statistics; that 
the average in 1906 was higher than the 
average in 1905 by 5.6 per cent., higher 
than the average in 1897 by 36.5 per 
cent., and higher by 22.4 per cent. than 
the average for the ten years 1890-1899. 
Diagrams show a continuous fall from 
1890 to 1897, a sharp rise in the ensuing 
three years, a slight recession in 1901, 
and then a resumption of the advance, 
which is sharp again in 1905 and 1906. 
The bureau makes no attempt to point 
out causes of either rise or fall. Its 
tables end with December last, and it is 
shown that the highest level was reached 
in that month, December’s average ex- 
ceeding by 4 per cent. the average of the 
entire year 1906. We may add that other 
and unofficial records show an advance 
since December. According to the index 
number of Bradstreet’s, prices reached a 
new high level on February 1. This in- 
dex number, based upon carefully select- 
ed classes of commodities, shows an aver- 
age increase of 18 per cent. since. July, 
1904, and 54 per cent. since July, 1897. 

Js 


The Steel Report 


Mucu weight is given to the reports 
of the Steel Corporation as indicating the 


condition of business. It was shown at 
the regular quarterly meeting of the di- 
rectors, last week, that the quarter end- 
ing with March was the best first quar- 
ter in the company’s history, the net earn- 
ing’s amounting to $39,122,492. This 
was a little less than the earnings of the 
December quarter (and a decline in the 
first quarter of the year.is usually ex- 
pected), but it exceeds the earnings of 
the corresponding quarter of 1906 by 
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$2,500,000. Unfilled orders on hand 
March 31st were 8,043,858 tons. Here 
was an expected and customary decline 
since December, but the total exceeded 
that of March, 1906, by more than 1,000,- 
000 tons. It is estimated that floods at 
Pittsburg and in the vicinity reduced the 
quarter’s earnings by $1,500,000. All 
the plants are reported to be running 
now at their full capacity. President W. 
E. Corey and the other officers were re- 
elected. ‘a 


....A dam is to be built across the 
Connecticut River five miles below Brat- 
tleboro, for the development of electric 
power. The plans provide for the pro- 
duction of 6,000 horse power per day of 
twenty-four hours. 


....In their monthly bulletin concern- 
ing investments, Fisk & Robinson dis- 
cuss the growing ease in the money mar- 
kets of the world, and express the opin- 
ion that the real dominant factor in the 
decline of security values here was the 
culmination of the prolonged and world- 
wide demand for money in excess of the 
available supply. 


....len years ago, London municipal 
2} per cent. bonds were sold at par. A 
year and a half ago, 3 per cents. were 
sold at 92. For the 3 per cent. rate 3} 
per cent. has now been substituted, but 
an issue of 34 per cents. a few weeks ago 
brought only 97. New York City 33 per 
cents. were sold in 1901 at about ror}, 
but the price obtained for the latest is- 
sue, at the increased rate of 4 per cent., 
was only a shade above par. 


....At the annual meeting of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, last week, 
Morris K. Jesup, who has been president 
for eight years, resigned, owing to im- 
paired health, and J. Edward Simmons 
was elected in his place by unanimous 
vote. The Chamber adopted resolutions 
expressing regret that Mr. Jesup had de- 
clined a renomination. In a brief ad- 
dress, Mr. Jesup commended George 
Wilson, who has served as secretary for 
forty-nine years. At his suggestion the 
Chamber by resolution extended its sym- 
pathy to Alexander E. Orr, formerly 
president, who has been ill for some time. 


The Chamber is now 149 years old, 
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FRIENDS HELP 
Travelers’ Letters St. Paul Park Incident 


of Credit “After drinking coffee. for breakfast I always felt 
languid and dull, having no ambition to get to my morn- 


ing duties. Then in about an hour or so a weak, ner- 











vous derangement of the heart and stomach would come 
Payable Throughout the World over me with such force I would frequently have to 
lie down. 

“At other times I had severe headaches; stomach 


FOREIGN CHEQUES finally became affected and digestion so impaired that 


I had serious chronic dyspepsia and constipation. A lady, 


A N D B I L L Ss 0 F for many years State President of the W. C. T. U., told 


meé she had been greatly benefited by quitting coffee and 


EXCHANGE using Postum Food Coffee; she was troubled for years 


with asthma. She said it was no cross to quit coffee 
CABLE TRANSFERS when she found she could have as delicious an article 
as Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been troubled with chronic 
Collections made in all Countries dyspepsia for years, found immediate relief on ceasing 
coffee and beginning Postum twice a.day. She was wholly 


Oa RT sie SMS se CREATE REASON REIS. cured. Still another friend told me that Postum Food 


Coffee was a Godsend to her, her heart trouble having 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & been relieved after leaving off coffee and taking on 
TRUST CO. 9 


“So many such cases came to my notice that I con- 
16-22 William St. 475 Fifth Avenue concluded coffee was the cause of my trouble and I 
quit and took up Postum. I am more than pleased to say 
tae a Within that my days ot trouble have disappeared. I am well and 

: happy.” “There’s a Reason.” Read, “The Road to Well- 








” 








ville,” in pkgs. 


BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. 
Does it Contain Hypophosphites 
of Lime and Soda? 


i Ex-President American Medical Association, and 
Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL D., of the Medical Society of Virginia; late Presi- 
dent and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “It has never 
failed me as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I have prescribed it as such. I sometimes think it must 
contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a tonic and alterative. I 
know from its constant use, personally and in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those which 
the analysis given would warrant.” . 
Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Baltimore Medical 
Charles G. Hill, M.D., College, ecc.: “In many forms of Nervous Exhaustion, accom- 
panying an excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.” 
oluminous medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 








Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA{SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
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READING NOTICE 


SAN DIEGO 
We desire to call attention to the firm of J. A. & J. C. 
Rice of San Diego, Cal., who are Realty Brokers in 


that city. Mr. Rice, Sr., went to San Diego in 1878, 
and consequently has had twenty-nine years’ experience The Largest and 
in placing loans, buying and selling property of all kinds Best Eauipped 
and is worthy of your consideration. At this time, es- 

pecially, when San Diego is rapidly growing, excellent HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 
investments are to be had. Our readers will remember 

Mr. Johnston’s recent article on San Diego, in which he BEST QUALITY ONLY 


points out the many advantages of the city as a place »f - Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
residence and in which to do business. The new raii- Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders, House-cleaning 


: ri : Articles. 
road will carry many people there and give the long- 
looked-for connection with the East, which opens up a EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
vast territory. Messrs. Rice will furnish the highest bank Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


references as to ability, character and standing. THE “PREMIER” 
Glass-Lined Retvigerater, perfection of cleanliness 
DEND NNOUNCED economy. 
—— Mor Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 


New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 130 and poe wee pat Rp ang STREET and 
road Co. (Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 135 WEST TY STR 2 ew YORE 
Railroad), 14% per cent., payable May 15th, 
1907. 
American Locomotive Co., common, 1% per 
cent., payable May 27th, 1907. P A ( H 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent., payable May 15th, 1907. 


: . ho hb is tee 
American Chicle Co., monthly, common, 1 - ey i tlememenen 


t., ext t., I h, : 
— ee ee ee ee Studios, 935 Broadway, New York 









































FOR SALE—Gold mine. Assays $7 to $186 a ton. Vein 
exposed 200 feet, 1,000 tons of ore on dump. Will stand 


thoro test. Price low. Address M. D. BILLINGS, Frank- | [—aRemaia Dr SAACTHoMPSONS FYE WATER 


mm B.. & 


PAIL 











~ 

) AILEY’S ‘* COMFORT’? WAGON is of extreme 
dimensions for comfort. Two stout people may comfortably sit in it 

side by side. Cushions, seat and back 8 inches deep. , As restful as a Victoria. 
@ Short turning gear, wire or low wood wheels and S. R. Bailey Pneumatic or 
Cushion tires. For comfort seekers, but on smart, aristocratic lines.. {| Built by 
the makers of the famous Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


A LINB TO US FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
S.R. BAILEY @CO., Amesbury, Mass. 
SR AL a ee ae ea 











THE INDEPENDENT ue 
(The Middlesex Banking Company ) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER « « $236,500 


Surplus, 
5 cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
e ies years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 














Union Trust Company of New York 


announces completion of the 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS 
of the 


UNION TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT COPIPANY 
No. 425 Fifth Avenue, Corner 38th Street 


BOXES FOR SAFEKEEPING OF SECURITIES, 
STORAGE OF VALUABLES AND SILVERWARE “4 














THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY 


COMPANY 


NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New York, May 1, 1907 


To the Stockholders of The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, 


By order of the Board of Directors, the privilege will be given to the holders of the Commgn 
Stock and Preferred Stock to subscribe during the period beginning July 5 and ending July 1o, 
1907, for an amount of the Ten Year Five Per Cent. Convertible Gold Bonds of the Company 
equal to twelve per cent. of their respective holdings of stock as registered on the Company’s 
books at the close of business on May 10, 1907. The bonds will be convertible prior to June 1, 
1913, at the option of the holders, into Common Stock of equal par value. 

The subscription price of the bonds will be their par value and accrued interest, payable as 
follows: 

At the time of subscription, 30% of the par value of the bonds, and between January 6 and 
January 10, 1908, 35% of the par value of the bonds, and between June 5 and Juné 10, 1908, 35% 
of the par value of the bonds; interest being adjusted at the time of payment of such last instalment. 

Subscription warrants and a circular furnishing further details will be mailed to the stock- 
holders, D. L. GALLUP, Comptroller. 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER 
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A SHORT TIME INVESTMENT 


Which Will Pay Large Dividends 


During the past year and a half we have o da number of Realty Syndicates 
or companies to take advantage of some favorable opportunity to male large profits 
in the elopment of or the marketing of a piece of Long Island property. 

The aggregate capital of these companies amounts to over one million dollars. 
The market value today of the properties owned by these companies exceeds three and 
one-half million dollars and the properties are increasing in value day by day. 

The profits accruing to the investors in these undertalings are very large, and 
when considered on the per cent. basis of profits on invested capital are uncommon. 

Our purchases and contracts were made prior to the recent t advances in 
Brooklyn and Long Island property and all financially a a with us have received 
the benefits of our advance buying; in other words the prices paid by our syndicates or 
companies are the prices of a year or eighteen months ago. 

We Know of no investment which will tie up one’s money for so short a period 
and return such large profits. 

You can secure a partici interest in this undertaKing if you wish by 
subscribing for some of the a “Sases are $100 each, payable os ber cent. monthly. 

We are now accepting subscriptions for a new development and what we are 
doing and have done guarantees investors a profit of 100 per cent. within three years. 

Testimonials and references furnished. Full information may be obtained at 
our office in person or by mail. 


STOKES & KNOWLES 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
200 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

















' Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS C0 
6: GUARANTEED INTEREST 


On its Bond Shares by check 
issued semi-annually. 
Assets - - - 91,650,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 


This Company is engaged fn the safest and ‘most | 

rofitable business known, the acquirement of New 

ork Real Estate. It handles realty in exactly the 

game manner as the Astor and other la estates and 

with an equal percentage of profit. nvestments of | 

ar a A * from $10. to $10,000. accepted, participating in earnings | 
ipt. Call let F. 


RESOURCES OVER [|| Seyatutiretntes ce hare mem 
+ $6,500,000 
3 THE ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
Rs RANSACTS a general  aee te —— Ail tote amas ant ope 
© | bankingbusinessandacts j] | sf," tmmtatlon or, therefore ers, tetided to rea 
’ as administrator, executor, ; witiwen a 

_ trustee or guardian. Liberal 


interest paid on daily balances 





























AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
AY, NEW YORK New York, April 29th, 1907. 

115 BROADWAT, The monthly dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the com- 

mon stock of this Company and an extra dividend of ONE 

PER CENT. has this day been declared, payable May 20th 

next to all common stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on 

= 14th, 1907. 

N AAC mp ON F WATER ry Le tranater Pa Ping 9 at 3 P. M. 

ALT HOMPOUI* and reopen May a . M. 
Ur DAALT HO HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


tive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 48. 
re; r dividend (No. 48) of ONE AND 
Ba tea! ieeaphag Coglty wil 0 pel 
e erican Gra ove Com w pa 
15th, 1907, to stockholders of socesd, May ist. 
rder of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York, March 21, 1907. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a dividend of 
One and One-Quarter Per Cent. upon the common soutes 
stock, payable May 27, 1907, to t common stockholders 
of record at the close of business on May 10, 1907. Checks 
will be mailed. 

Transfcr books of the common stock will close at 3 p. m., 
May 10, 1907, and re-open May 27, 1907. 

LEIGH BEST, Secretary. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER R. R. CO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, April 27th, 1907. 

A dividend of One and One-Quarter Per Cent. on_ the 
capital stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN AND OGDENS- 
BURG RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, lessee 
(under the provisions of the contract between the two 
companies), at this office on and after May 15th, 1907, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on April 
30th, 1907 EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 


New York, May ist, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COM- 
PANY has this day declared the regular QUARTERLY 
Dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the 
PREFERRED STOCK of the Company, payable May 15th, 
1907. The transfer books will close at 3 May 6th, 
and will re-open at 10 a. m., May 16th, 1907. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 





1850 THE 1907 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - - 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


President 


rust \e 
WM. H. PORTER. ............ Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether ex 
ance or not, may make 
Compan 
secure 


erienced in life insur- 
: irect contracts with this 

for a limited territory if desired, and 
or themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


PROVIDENT | 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for Permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January ist, 1907 
$29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in ev policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National o> Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all Cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve 

Unsettled Losses and other claims 

Net Surplus 

Total Assets, January 1, 1907 

JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 











Hitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Lurope and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual -Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest} at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 
Paid losses during that period.... 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 
Of which there have been redeemed 
Leaving outstanding at present time 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to 
On December 3:1, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject te dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


81,310,840 
735744440 
7,506,400 


19,469,981 
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THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,784) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN’ POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding, Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 











T FIDELITY OND CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
18 76 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary I 9 0 7 





FIDELITY 

LIABILITY This Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLANEOUS 
a LINES of insurance for THIRTY YEARS, and has built up gradually and pru- 
ACCIDENT dently A VERY LARGE CASUALTY INSURANCE BUSINESS. Its annual income 
HEALTH from premiums is nearly SIX MILLIONS of dollars. Its business is protected 


by assets of over EIGHT MILLIONS, including an unearned premium reserve 
STEAM BOILER of over THREE MILLIONS of dollars, and a special reserve against contingent 














ELEVATOR claims of over ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS. It has paid over TWENTY- 
aan FOUR MILLIONS to its policy holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is 
PLATE GLASS to give its clients not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective 
BURGLARY INSPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
FLY WHEEL INSURANCE THAT INSURES 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000.00 SURPLUS, - $1,904,775.76 

DIRECTORS: 

DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. LOW, ALEXANDER E. ORR, JOHN L. RIKER, 


ALFRED W. HOYT, J. @. MeCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
GEO, F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 
Agents in all considerable towns. 
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47th Year 1907 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


ASSETS - - $19,009,550.82 
LIABILITIES, $17,925,901.84 
(Including Dividend- Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, 
(Deferred Dividends) - 
$1,621,413.00 
1,083,648,98 
86, 113,559.00 


Net Surplus, - - - 
Insurance in Force, - - 


“*Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single 


questionable transaction.” 
New York Sun, 12-12-05. 


THE YEAR 1906 SHOWS LARGEST GAIN 
OF INSURANCE IN FORCE IN 
- COMPANYS HISTORY. 











Sek 


Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 


Liabilities 38,365.243.17 
Surplus ; e e 4,367,605.95 
STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
. GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 














The Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company pays 
more than three hundred and sixty- 
five claims every day thruout 
year. The magnitude of the Com- 
pany’s business is thus strikingl y 
suggested. During 1906 t 
Metropolitan wrote more Rion 
ance than any other company in the 
world, and it has done this for 13 
consecutive years. Public patronage 
implies public confidence. 








Established 1808 


Sire - Sire 


Atiag Assurance Companp, UZto 


100 William @t.. New Bork 




















1907 


1866 


whatsoever. 


The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and resources 
are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the payment of 
losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no other hazard 


The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 











«+ + + 3,978,245.7, 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 





L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Afnica. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may. live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial. Evea our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt te be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Comolete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the ‘‘Noteaccord,’” 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, . 350-365 W. 13th St., New York City 
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